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John Dewey (1859-1952) 


An Editorial 


Y HIS OWN pragmatic norms, John Dewey probably 
enjoyed the most famous and fruitful career of any 
native American in philosophy. In a life that spanned almost 
a third of the way back to Descartes, he matched the length of 
his years with the depth and breadth of his influence. Few 
philosophers have left a bibliography as large as Dewey’s; few, 
if any, could equal in their own lifetimes not merely his rich 
academic favor but the intense practical application of his 
theories. How far Dewey simply mirrored his age in America 
and how far he helped to mold it may well be debated; but 
there is no debate that he left behind him, at his death on June 
1, a powerful synthesis of philosophy, ranging through the 
whole of life and of learning. 

The passing years will filter out whatever insights of Dewey 
prove of enduring value. That he glimpsed fragments of truth 
and then forced them into wild and unwarranted extremes was 
proposed to him by his contemporary critics. Thomists he 
would answer by historical and rhetorical devices but never by 
a calm, dispassionate analysis of that experience he claimed to 
glorify. In preferring his own world view to that of the past, 
he often appealed to his snap-shot of history where Aristotle’s 
study of nature is seen cancelled by the new sciences with their 
new cosmologies and new logic and, by extension, new patterns 
for moral conduct. 

Yet if the pragmatism of history be allowed judicial force, 
Dewey’s system is cut in two by the very tests he prescribed. 
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The society which he hoped to “ naturalize’’ through science 
finds itself now, on naturalistic premises, unable to cope with 
the paradoxes of its new scientific theory and fearful of its 
deadly scientific power. In theory, for instance, physics shows 
more and more that the order in nature turns to chaos under 
the low resolving power of Dewey’s sensism. At the practical 
level, while Americans brave the battlefields of Korea, natural- 
ism can yield them only rhetorical assurances about the meaning 
of death; by the verdict of the naturalists themselves, all of 
the recent flurry to erect a naturalist ethics has ended in failure. 

In times when American lawyers at Nuremberg and in Japan 
took stands upon a real, objective, unwritten law among men 
and nations, Dewey’s legal philosophy could yield no basis for 
right except pragmatic convenience. While the western world 
struggles to preserve its political structure, the chief justice 
of our supreme court, operating from premises like Dewey’s, 
proclaims that the only absolute in the American way of life 
is the absence of absolutes. No government of law could survive 
the application of such pragmatic formulae. 

In education too, Dewey’s naturalism may have passed its 
peak, and in various quarters appropriate reforms have already 
begun to free the school from the pragmatism and scientism 
which Dewey urged. Submitted even to pragmatic norms, the 
products of naturalistic education have fallen short of the 
adjusted, critical, democratic life that Dewey envisioned. 

Dewey’s life was long enough to allow his thought to reach 
the philosophical outposts of America, but perhaps toward the 
end of that life his influence had already edged past the summit 
of the mountain toward the sunset. On pragmatic grounds, his 
philosophy has failed. In view of the pressing theoretical and 
practical questions of our time, it would be especially appro- 
priate now for American philosophers to re-examine the scien- 
tism, sensism, radical evolutionism, and ethical naturalism on 
which Dewey built the long legacy of writings and the wide 
sweep of influence that his 92 years have left to challenge us. 


Concerning the Nature and Function of 
the Act of Judgment 


by Francis M. Tyrrell 


V PHAT IS IT to judge? What happens, what is accom- 

plished when we judge? Of course a lot will depend on 
what kind of, judgment it is, on what it is that we are judging. 
In our ordinary categorical judgments, we make an assertion 
or denial which may represent some kind of decision on our 
part, “I’m going to take my umbrella with me,” or perhaps 
merely the recognition of a situation we cannot alter, “‘ Three 
and two are five,” “‘ He doesn’t live here any more.” 

Aristotle taught that where the alternative of true or false 
applies, we shall always find a synthetic operation of the mind.’ 
However, he seemed to retreat from this position on another 


occasion when he stated just as firmly that truth and falsity 
imply synthesis and separation.* St. Thomas, in his com- 
mentary on the latter passage, sets about to resolve this ap- 
parent anomaly. It was fortunate that he did because his own 
definition of judgment was not lacking ambiguity. For he had 
described this second operation of the mind, which follows upon 
the simple conception of quiddities or essences, as one which 


*The nature of the hypothetical judgment as well as the implications 
for this subject of the logic of relations would require separate treatment. 
It is the writer’s conviction that the general conclusions of this article, 
which restricts itself to the act of judgment as it is expressed in the 
categorical proposition, would not be substantially affected by such studies. 
For a treatment of the conditional judgment, cf. P. Hoenen, S.J., La 
Théorie du Jugement d’aprés St. Thomas d’Aquin (Rome, 1946), pp. 
125-145. 

* On the Soul, iii, 6, 430a 27: ols wal rd Weidos rd civOecls 
ris dn vonudrwr dorep ty byrwr. 

*On Interpretation, i, 1, wepl yap civOeow xal dialpeci» rd 
Wevdos xal rd ddnOés. 
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composes and divides these conceptions, affirming and denying.‘ 
But what did he mean? Was affirmation to be identified with 
composition and negation with division, or were they distinct 
operations 

In his commentary, he considers a possible objection to the 
statement of the Philosopher that truth and falsity imply syn- 
thesis and separation (compositio et dwisio). Since truth and 
falsity are not to be found in the simple conceptions of the 
intellect, would it not seem that they are lacking also to separa- 
tion or division which consists in resolving what is complex into 
units? St. Thomas replies that the conceptions of the intellect, 
insofar as they are the likenesses of things, can be considered in 
two ways: either in themselves or in their relations to the things 
of which they are the likenesses. When we consider in them- 
selves those conceptions in which there is truth or falsity, there 
is always composition; and this is never found in the intellect 
except insofar as that faculty compares one simple concept with 
another. But if we view those conceptions in their relation to the 
thing, then sometimes there is composition, sometimes division : 
composition, when the intellect compares one concept to the 
other so as to apprehend the conjunction or identity of the things 
conceived; division, when it so compares one concept with the 
other as to apprehend the things as diverse. Therefore, it is con- 
cluded, affirmation is called composition insofar as it signifies a 
conjunction on the part of the thing, and negation is called 
division because it signifies a separation. in reality.° 

Here we have a solution of the seeming ambiguity in Aris- 
totle’s position as well as in St. Thomas’ own definition and an 
illuminating glimpse of the structure of the judging act itself. 
For considered in itself, the complex conception which is 
distinctive of the second operation of the intellect is always a 
synthesis, a compositio. This is true whether it be affirmative 


‘Cf. De Ver., q. 14, a. 1; Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 5, c. 
5’ In I Periherm., lectio 3, n. 4. 
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or negative in form, since in either case the simple concepts 
comprising it are combined into a quasi-unity in an intellectual 
effort to compare them with each other. But concepts are not 
mere objects, they are intentional likenesses of other realities. 
When the intellect compares them under this aspect, it may lead 
either to a composition or a division according as the realities 
conceived are apprehended as united or diverse. The former of 
course will be expressed affirmatively, the latter negatively. 


CoMPOSITION AND Drvision 


The term, composition, has a double application. It refers, 
in the first place, to the synthesis of simple concepts which the 
intellect forms when it embarks on the judicial process. For the 
intellect in order to be able to affirm or deny the identity of the 
terms must first encompass them in a mental unity, since it is 
unable to understand a plurality of items except per wnam 
formam totius.° This single intelligible form or conception 
resembles the concept resulting from the first intellectual opera- 
tion and earns from St. Thomas the same name, verbum 
cordis." However, the unity belonging to this verbum cordis or 
enunciation differs from that of a complex concept since its ele- 
ments are brought together to be compared in order that their 
identity might be affirmed or denied in a judgment, whereas 
often the very existence of the complex concept presupposes a 
previous judgment affirming the unity of its parts. Concepts, 
even complex concepts, are indtvisibilia, incomplexa, whereas 
enunciations are composttiones, complexa, whose composite 
unity is formed of related elements that remain distinct. 

This composite unity of the enunciation, and indeed of the 
whole judicial process, has a twofold cause: subjective and ob- 
jective. It is rooted in the nature of man, a knower who does not 


* Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 4, c., ad 3, 4; q. 58, a. 2; In VI Meta., lect. 
4, n. 1229. 
7 Quodl., V, q. 5, a. 9. 
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immediately attain to the perfect knowledge of a thing in his 
first apprehension of it, but only gradually realizes its fuller 
and more specific knowledge by composing and dividing the 
successive partial, though ever more revealing, apprehensions 
he has of it.* Since the proper and proportionate object of man’s 
knowledge is the quiddity of a material thing and since the dis- 
position of the thing is the cause of the truth of his knowledge 
of it, the composite nature of that object gives rise to a cor- 
responding composition in those operations by which he comes 
to know it.° 

The real unity of the thing is the foundation of the synthesis 
or composition which the intellect constructs and which is a 
certain imitation of unity,’’ but it is through the senses and im- 
mediately in the phantasm that the unity is presented to the 
intellect.** Between the confronting of the phantasm by the 
intellect and the compositio, there occurs a process of analysis 
which partitions that unity, divides what has been experienced 
as one into members which are then reunited in the composttto. 
For it is the partial views of the object obtained by the previous 
incomplete apprehensions of the intellect that are synthesized, 
accumulated and integrated in the subsequent acts of compositto 
ef divisio and of reasoning.” 

* Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 5. 

*In IX Meta., lect. 11, nn. 1897-1898. 

2° Cf. De Ver., q. 2, a. 7, ad 3. 

11 Cf. P. Hoenen, op. cit., pp. 18-33, for a study of the role of the sense 
data and phantasm in the preliminary phases of judgment. 

22 Cf.Summa Theol., I, q. 85, a. 5. J. de Tonquedec in his La Critique de 
la Connaissance 3rd ed. (Paris, 1929), p. 186, calls analysis, that is, the 
work of decomposing simple thought, the first function of judgment. As J. 
Maritain points out, Les Degrés du Savoir, 4th ed. (Paris, 1946, p. 190, note 
2, de Tonquedec is speaking actually not of judgment, but of its preparatory 
phase which proceeds from simple apprehension. The complexity of this 
pre-judicial phase of knowledge is well suggested in R. Allers’ recent 
article, “On Intellectual Operations,” THe New ScHoLastTicismM, XXVI 
(1952), 1-36. This study is especially helpful in calling attention to opera- 


tions other than abstraction that contribute to the formation of concepts, 
particularly of those concepts not drawn directly from experience. 
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The second usage of the term, composition, is that in which 
it is correlated with division. Either one of these functions 
comes into play to the extent that the intellect compares its 
simple conceptions, not in themselves, but insofar as they are 
the likenesses of things. When it so compares them that it ap- 
prehends the identity of the things conceived, then there is com- 
position. When it apprehends their diversity, then there is 
division.** These operations are respectively identified with 
affirmation and negation. Affirmation is called composition be- 
cause it signifies that the predicate is in the subject. Negation 
is called division because it signifies that the predicate is re- 
moved from the subject.** 


Tue Two PHASES OF THE JupGIne AcT 


This analysis of the usage of the terms, composition and 
division, tends to present an outline of the act of judgment which 
will require considerable refinement, but which even in its lack 
of detail affords a view of its framework. In the total intellectual 
operation which follows upon simple apprehension and which 
culminates in judgment itself, there seem to be two phases. The 
first consists in a synthesis or compositio of the simple concep- 
tions furnished by the first act in which those conceptions, ap- 
prehended in themselves as a unit, are compared to each other. 
In the second phase, composttio aut divisio, the simple concep- 
tions are apprehended in their function of intentional likenesses 
and compared to each other. When the intellect apprehends the 
unity of the things of which they are the conceptions, it affirms 
their identity. When it apprehends the separateness of those 
things, it denies their identity. 

It will be seen that the trend of these two phases is the reverse 
of that exemplified in the first intellectual operation. For in 
simple apprehension, the mind, in and through its concept, is 


In I Periherm., lect. 3, n. 4. 
In VI Meta., lect. 4, n. 1223. 
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first aware of the thing or object of which the ‘concept is a like- 
ness, and it is only by a later act of reflexion that the concept in 
itself is known. In its second operation, the intellect tends to be 
concerned first with its own conception and then with the reality 
that it represents. 

The reason for these contrary trends is not hard to find. 
Simple apprehension, the initial act of the intellect, is an 
intentional assimilation of the knower to the object known. In it 
the light of the intellect is focused on the object, not on itself or 
on its own act, so that it is primarily a direct, and not a reflex 
act. By it the object is possessed, but it is not known to be 
possessed; so that the relation of conformity which is truth exists 
in the mind only “ut in quadam re vera.” ** On the other 
hand, the second operation is by its very nature a reflex act. 
There the knower not only knows, that is, possesses an object 
in and through its likeness, but he knows that he knows, he is 
aware of his possession. In judgment truth exists in the mind 
‘“‘ ut cognita,” as benefits a knower.**® What is the exact role of 
the reflexion that is characteristic of judgment will be discussed 
Jater. 

The controversy that arose among scholastics after the death 
of St. Thomas concerning the actuality. of this distinction be- 
tween the two phases of the act of judgment endured for 
several centuries and forms an interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the theory of knowledge.” John of St. Thomas gave 
what is probably the clearest and most forceful exposition of the 
theory which favors this distinction. For him there was no 
doubt that the formation and apprehension of the enunciation 
must be carefully distinguished from the judgment itself which 


*® Summa Theol., I, q. 16, a. 2, ¢. 

1° Cf. In VI Meta., lect. 4, n. 1236. 

*7 An historical survey of this controversy can be found in this writer’s 
dissertation, The Role of Assent in Judgment (Washington, 1948), ch. 2, 
pp. 24-73. 
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is an assent consisting in a determination or adhesion of the 
mind to one part of a contradiction.** The proper act of judg- 
ment does not form the composition or union of the terms, it 
presupposes it. Its function is to compare this synthesis already 
formed with the principles on which the truth depends or with 
the real object or situation being judged and thus to assent to the 
proposition as true.’* Consequently a distinction must be made 
between the enunciative proposition, which is the object of the 
first act, and the judicative proposition, which is the mental ex- 
pression of the assent or judgment.” 

John of St. Thomas believed that he could infer this distinc- 
tion from certain passages of the Angelic Doctor.** But he was 
equally impressed by certain simple facts of experience. For 
example, there is the case of doubt where we are confronted with 
a proposition for which the evidence is not forthcoming. The 
proposition is formulated and apprehended, but the assent or 
judgment is not made in the absence of a sufficient motive.” 

This situation has endless variations ranging from the 
multiple perplexities of daily living which are random in their 
occurrence to the finely developed and controlled use of doubt 
in the scientific method. Everyone experiences at some time or 
other the suspense of doubt where various alternatives are 
thought of but where we can affirm the truth of neither one nor 
the other. They are simply proposed, as possible hypotheses, as 
problems that need a solution, but for the time being there is no 
motive at hand for taking a definite position. We have not yet 
judged, but there is in our mind one or more propositions, enun- 
ciations, mental syntheses, complexa, whose signification is quite 
clearly understood. There is meaning, but not verification. 


** Cursus Philosophicus Thomisticus (Turin, 1937), IV, q. 5, a. 2, p. 140. 
** Op. cit., q. 11, a. 3, p. 371. 

*°Cursus Phil., I, Q. Disp., q. 5, a. 1, p. 145. 

** Ibid. Cf. Summa Theol., II-II, q. 173, a. 2; De Ver., q. 12, a. 7. 

72 Cursus Phil., IV, q. 11, a. 3, p. 370. 
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Verification awaits our determining the conformity or dis- 
conformity of each enunciation with the facts, with “ that which 
is.’ In other words, as the term itself implies, it waits on 
ascertaining the truth. The understanding of the meaning of 
an enunciation is not equivalent to an apprehension of its 
truth, and it is the truth of a proposition to which we give the 
assent of judgment. The interval between these two stages may 
be quite prolonged and may involve the labor of diligent re- 
search and intricate reasoning. 

The scientific method of inquiry by hypothesis is therefore an 
inevitable outgrowth of the very structure of the act of judgment. 
For the mind advances in its knowledge of truth by successively 
being confronted with or proposing to itself various enunciations 
which earn either its assent or dissent in view of the available 
evidence. In the absence of sufficient evidence for any particular 
enunciation, it is natural that it subject the available enuncia- 
tions or hypotheses to appropriate tests in order to determine 
which is most deserving of its assent. The widespread use of 
observation and experiment by the various sciences as well as 
their typical reasoning preocedures are merely so many indirect 
ways of bringing the mind to the point where it can make a 
judgment; that is, give its assent or dissent to any enunciation 
which it has conceived. 

At this juncture, however, it is imperative that we make 
certain reservations which have just barely remained in the back- 
ground during this discussion. It is necessary, first of all, to 
recognize that the distinction of the two phases of judgment does 
not in every instance involve a temporal sequence between them. 
In the judgments of self-evident propositions, the mere com- 
parison of the terms is sufficient in itself to warrant an imme- 
diate assent. In judgments of immediate experience, the evi- 
dence is so directly at hand that the comparison of the terms, the 
verification of the enunciation and the affirmation or negation 
are the matter of an instant. In such cases, the only sequence 
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is a sequence of nature, of logical necessity, and that must be in- 
ferred. Nevertheless, although they may be simultaneous in 
time, the logical priority of compositio over compostito aut 
divisio must be acknowledged in order to render a consistent 
account of any act of judgment. 

This is tantamount to saying that every judgment involves 
two relations, the relation between its terms which constitutes 
the enunciation as such, and the relation between this mental 
synthesis and being, which is the relation of truth. The first 
relation is understood, that is, it is the bearer of meaning. The 
second relation is perceived or apprehended, the apprehension — 
issuing in either an affirmation or denial. As we have indicated, 
the division between these two relations is sometimes quite 
obvious, sometimes not at all obvious. However, even in a judg- 
ment of immediate experience, where the whole operation is 
instantaneous, it is possible on reflexion to see the distinction 
between them. For example, “the barn is red.”” We know the 
meaning of the terms taken separately éven before the enuncia- 
tion is formed in the mind. When the terms are united in a 
synthesis, we understand also the attribution which we thereby 
enunciate. The relation which is the object of this understand- 
ing we have no difficulty in distinguishing from its relation of 
conformity to the real order, to that barn over there in the 
field which I see really is red. 

In analytic judgments, and particularly in self-evident judg- 
ments, we meet a different problem. In those analytic judgments 
which are the conclusions of deductive inferences, we can dis- 
tinguish the enunciation, insofar as it is merely understood, from 
the enunciation or proposition insofar as it expresses our assent 
after we have apprehended its necessary connexion with known 
truths. But in self-evident judgments there is no recourse to any 
factor outside of the proposition itself. The very understanding 
of the enunciation is the principle of the affirmation or denial. 
Is it possible to distinguish the two relations in them ? 
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“Two and two are four.”” We understand the terms taken 
separately. Then putting the terms together by way of an at- 
tribution, we understand what is meant by their identification. 
Is it not a fact that this understanding of the meaning of the 
enunciation is distinguishable from, even if not separable from, 
the affirmation of this enunciation as true? “ Two and two are 
four.”” The point is not that we experience this distinction, but 
rather that it is required to give a complete explanation of even 
a self-evident judgment. 

The apprehension and assertion of the truth relation (com- 
positio et divisio), which is the properly judicial phase of the 
whole operation of judgment, presents special problems which 
are of crucial significance to the theory of knowledge. The 
description of this second phase of judgment given above, as 
that in which the simple conceptions united in the compositio 
are apprehended and compared in their function of intentional 
likenesses, and in which the intellect either apprehends the unity 
of the objects conceived and affirms their identity or apprehends 
their separateness and denies their identity, is at the very least 
an over-simplification which glosses over problems that ai 
epistemology text-books. 

We éalled attention to the contrary trends of the first and 
second intellectual operations as forms of knowledge. In simple 
apprehension, the intellect is first aware of the object and subse- 
quently of the concept in and through which it knows the object. 
But judgment, because it is by nature a reflex act, seems to be 
concerned first with the mind’s own conception and then with 
the reality of which it is the likeness. The relation to reality is 
first in simple apprehension, but it enters into the second phase 
of judgment. It is this phase then which is of such importance 
for the critique of knowledge, even more than simple appre- 
hension which represents the mind’s first contact with being, 
because it is more properly the knower’s own act and thereby it 
is more open to an effort at deliberate reflexive critical justifica- 
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tion. As St. Thomas puts it, the relation of conformity, in which 
truth consists, demands a diversity between the related terms, 
and this diversity from the real object is realized in judgment 
more than in simple apprehension, since in the former operation 
the intellect first begins to have something of its own (altqutd 
proprium) which the extra-mental object does not have.” 

The critical problem might well be expressed: how is it 
possible to justify the claim that the intellect truly apprehends 
in being the relations which it asserts of being in its judgments ? 
It is not the purpose of this article to attempt to answer that 
question. But insofar as the answer is involved in the very 
nature of human judgment, understanding that nature may 
assist in obtaining the answer, or at least in situating the 
problem. 


Tue Rove or REFLEcTION In THE AcT oF JUDGMENT 


Judgment is essentially a reflexive operation, since in this 
act the knower not only knows, that is, possesses the likeness of 
the thing known, but knows that he knows. Judgment is possible 
for us because, endowed with a spiritual faculty of knowledge, 
we are able to reflect on the acts of apprehension by which we 
are likened to objects and thereby to assert the identity of our 
knowledge with the reality. 

The passages of St. Thomas which are most revealing of his 
theory of judgment are concerned with truth and how it is 
realized in our knowledge. For that reason what he has to say 
about judgment often seems as though it has only a limited 
application, namely, to those judgments alone where the rela- 
tion of conformity between the intellect and the thing which 
constitutes truth is itself the object directly known. In other 
words, it would appear that his remarks apply only to reflex, and 
not to direct judgments. However, a close reading of the texts 


** De Ver., q. 1, a. 3, ¢. 
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and of their contents dispels this first impression.** For it 
becomes clear that he is dealing with the second operation of the 
intellect as such with which he contrasts simple apprehension 
and the knowledge of the senses. Moreover, he is speaking of 
truth not as an object of knowledge merely, but as it properly 
belongs to and is realized in each of the principal stages of 
knowledge insofar as it is an attribute of knowledge. In addi- 
tion, he speaks in similar terms of false judgments which cannot 
be reflex and remain false, since the formal reflexion would un- 
cover the falsity. 

Yet the problem does remain: truth is in the intellect com- 
posing and dividing as known (ut cognita), and not merely as a 
likeness of the thing known informing the intellect, as it is in 
simple apprehension. How is this possible in a direct judgment 
whose object is not truth, but the thing? Moreover, if truth is 
found in the judgment as known, how is an erroneous judgment 
possible ? 

Cardinal Cajetan provided the solution to these difficulties in 
his commentary on the relevant article of the Summa.” There 
he made a classical distinction between the knowedge of the 
truth relation in actu signato, i. e., known formally as such, and 
in actu exercito, i. e., known as accompanying the exercise of 
the act of knowledge. The intellect knows its conformity in the 
first way when its knowledge is terminated in the very relation 
itself; that is, when by virtue of a formal act of reflexion it 
becomes directly aware of the truth of a judgment already made 
or in progress. The intellect knows its conformity im actu 
exercito when it knows something in itself that is conformed to 


the thing known. 


*¢The passages in question are: Jn I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7; 
De Ver., q. 1, a. 3; Contra Gent., I, c. 59; In VI Meta., lect. 4, n. 1236; 
In III De Anima, lect. 11; Summa Theol., I, q. 16, a. 2; In I Periherm., 
lect. 3, n. 9. De Ver., q. 1, a. 9 will require separate consideration. 

28 Commentarium in Summam Theologicam, In I, q. 16, a. 2, n. 6. 
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Even this latter form of knowledge is not found in simple ap- 
prehension. For when we have in mind merely an idea, an 
incomplerum, e. g., man, or centaur, or vacuwm, we are not 
thinking anything as conformed or not to reality. For what is 
in the intellect is nothing else than the thing itself intentionally 
informing the intellect which is thereby assimilated to the thing 
and identified with it. We cannot, therefore, in this stage of 
knowledge talk about knowing anything as conformed with 
reality, since all we know is the reality itself. By this first 
operation, the intellect becomes the thing so that truth exists 
in it, not as in a knower as such, but as in a true thing (wt in 
quadam re vera). It is only when we form and apprehend an 
enunciation, a complexum, e. g., he ts a man, that we have some- 
thing in mind which, involving a definite stand that is the 
mind’s own (aliquid proprium), is susceptible of a relation of 
conformity or disconformity with reality.** Cajetan concludes 
that the judging intellect alone knows what is as such in con- 
formity or disconformity with the real. 

This kind of knowledge of truth is able to accompany a direct 
judgment whose object is not the truth relation itself, but some- 
thing else, because it is involved in the very judgment of that 
thing. For in knowing its own enunciation, its own interpreta- 
tion of the thing, it knows something that is true, if de facto it 
is conformed to the real, or something that is false, if it is not 
conformed. Because what is known is something of the mind 
itself, it is a reflex knowledge, but such that can accompany or 
be part of a knowledge that is directed primarily to an object 
that is other than its own act. 

This solution of Cajetan also provides the answer to our 
second question concerning the possibility of erroneous judg- 
ments. For just as the intellect knows in itself something that 
is conformed to the thing, so it can know something that is not 


* Cf. De Ver., q. 1, a. 3. 
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in conformity, since what it knows is the aliquid ut conforme vel 
ut difforme, and not the conformity or disconformity as such. 


This interpretation also has the virtue of clarifying certain ex- 
pressions used by St. Thomas when he treats of error in judg- 
ment. Thus he says that error is in the intellect as known, the 
same phrase he had used of truth, and elsewhere he writes that 
the intellect is false when it understands an object to be different 
than it really it.*’ What the intellect knows is not the falsity 
or relation of disconformity as such, but that in itself which 
is lacking conformity with the object known. 

The act of judgment, therefore, is by its very nature a re- 
flexive operation in which we know not merely the object, as we 
do in simple apprehension, but also the likeness of the object 
which originated in the first act. This reflexion initiates the 
process of judgment and accompanies it in its two phases, 
making possible the comparison of the mind’s simple conceptions 
in themselves and as likenesses of things. The point of departure 
for the process is the reflex apprehension of each of these con- 
cepts. Their comparison with each other in themselves occurs in 
the compositio in which they are united in an enunciation. 
Deperidirig on the type of object concerned, this will coincide 
with or be followed by the comparison of these concepts or in- 
complex conceptions as intentional representations, that is, in 
relation to the being judged. In self-evident propositions, the 
latter comparison will be reducible to the simple examination of 
the terms. Where the proposition is the conclusion of an in- 
ference, it will take place by relating the proposition to its 
principles; where it is a generalization of particular facts, by a 
recourse to inductive methods. In each of these instances, the 


simple conceptions are compared to each other as representations 
of the object,** but what is eventually affirmed or denied is their 


27 Cf. Summa Theol., I, q. 17, a. 3, c.; also op. cit., q. 85, a. 1, ad 1. 
**In individual existential judgments, it is not merely a question of 
comparing two similar concepts present to the intellect, but of comparing 


| 
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synthesis or compositio which in its unity is a likeness of the 
unity of the object. Because it is not, like the incomplex con- 
cept, merely the object or an aspect of it existing intentionally 
in the knower, but rather is a composition of the knower which 
in itself pretends to represent a real relation of unity or dis- 
unity, it can itself be conformed or not conformed to the object.” 

By the reflexion in actu exercito which is involved in every 
direct judgment, the intellect knows the terms of its judgment as 
related to each other and, by the same token, knows itself as 
conformed with (or in disconformity with) the reality. It has 
this knowledge, as we saw, not insofar as it knows its conformity 
as such, or its truth as truth, but in the sense that it knows some- 
thing proper to itself, viz., the enunciation in which the terms 
are related, which is conformed with the reality. It knows 
aliquid ut conforme vel ut difforme. We are not to conclude, 
however, that in a direct judgment the intellect is in no manner 
aware of its conformity as such. Actually, in a judgment of 
self-evident principles, this conformity is crystal clear, as the 
very name implies, and no further reflexion is required. 


a universal concept representing some aspect of the object known that is 
expressed by the predicate term and the apprehension of the individual 
object itself, which is furnished the intellect by the internal senses, in 
particular, the vis cogitativa, and which is expressed by the subject term. 
Cf. De Anima, II, lect. 13. : 

** The view of judgment developed here in which we have declared that” 
the truth relation occurring in the second phase of judgment exists be- 
tween the enunciation or complerum and the real object seems to be con- 
tradicted in the Contra Gent., I, c. 59, where it is stated that truth and 
falsity can be predicated only of the complerum in which by the note of 
composition or division is designated the comparison of the incomplerum 
to the thing. Thus it would appear that the truth relation holds between 
the incomplerum or object of simple apprehension and the real object, 
compared to each other. Actually there is such a comparison in the second 
phase of judgment. It occurs not between a concept and the thing in its 
physical existence, but between an aspect of the thing conceived by the 
mind and the thing itself existing intentionally for the mind and expressed 
by the subject term. It is this relation, designated in the mental synthesis, 
which, as the object of assent or dissent, is either conformed or not con- 
formed to the real. 
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As the lowest in the hierarchy of intelligences, the human in- 
tellect can have an immediate reflective knowledge only of its 
own act, and that is only when an object has been conceived. The 
reflexion of our intelligence is most perfect when its act is most 
simple and terminates in its proper object most simply appre- 
hended. This is the case in the self-evident principle. As the act 
and its object become more complex and more removed from 
each other, the reflexion becomes less perfect and less effective. 
The ultimate terminus of this progress toward obscurity is 
reached in the erroneous judgment where there is no longer a 
genuine apprehension of reality and the reflexion does not reveal 
the intellect to itself in its true noetic nature. The false judg- 
ment is not given in response to a direct vision of the intellect’s 
proper object which is natural for it, but at the arbitrary com- 
mand of the will, under the impulse of non-rational factors, and, 
therefore, as it were, against its true nature. As a consequence, 
in the moment that it makes a false judgment, the intellect is 
incapable of reflecting perfectly and thus of recognizing itself in 
its present condition, viz., of knowing something in itself that 
is actually i in daliaternity with what it claims to know.*°® 

However, it is possible for the intellect deliberately to direct 
its attention by reflexion on its acts thereby to check their ac- 
curacy. This takes place in the so-called critical reflexion where 
the mind’s conformity or disconformity with the object is 
directly scrutinized (in actu signato). This reflexion is not 
specifically different from that which accompanies every judg- 
ment; rather it is a making explicit of the latter act. St. Thomas 
has described the various steps that are traversed by a critical 
reflexion, but these steps are already implicit in the previous 
reflective act.** The outcome of the critical reflexion is to make 

*° Cf. M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, O. P., “ La Théorie Thomiste de |’Erreur,” 
Mélanges Thomistes (Paris, 1934), pp. 268-269. 


"1 Cf. De Ver., q. 1, a. 9, ¢. C. Boyer, S.J., in his article, “ Le sens d’un 
texte de St. Thomas: De Veritate, q. 1, a. 9,” Gregorianum V (1924), 
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the intellect cognizant of its true nature, which is to be con- 
formed to the real. Actually this knowledge is implied in every 
judgment, since the intellect in the very act of judgment recog- 
nizes itself in its cognitive role, at least insofar as it possesses 
being in its intentional existence, which it asserts of being in 
its extra-cognitive existence. It is a miscarriage of knowledge, 
and not the authentic natural event, when it falls short in the 
performance of this role. The justification of that conviction is 
of course the task of the critique of knowledge. 


Tue Function or AsseENT In THE Act or JUDGMENT 


The nature of the process of judging, as it has disclosed itself 
thus far, has been that of a reflexive operation of the intellect 
comprising two phases, composttto, in which the simple concep- 
tions of the mind apprehended in themselves are compared to 
each other, and compositio aut divistio, in which those simple 
conceptions are compared to each other insofar as they are appre- 
hended in their intentional role as the likenesses of things, and 
their identity either affirmed or denied. The question arises: 
is this affirmation or denial, which completes the judicial process, 
the very same act as that by which the intellect apprehends the 
identity or separateness of the objects intentionally present to 
the mind in its simple conceptions; or is assent or dissent, 
affirmation or denial, a really distinct operation in the process of 
judging ? 

Scholastic authors have disagreed in their answers to this 


424-443, contends that St. Thomas in this passage describes the reflexion 
that accompanies all judgments. The work of P. Hoenen, S.J., op. cit., 
accepts this interpretation of Boyer and attempts to show its implications 
for the analysis and critical role of judgment in the Thomistic theory. 
On the other hand, L. Noel, in his Le Réalisme Immédiat (Louvain, 1938), 
pp. 147-158, takes the position that this text of St. Thomas is properly 
applied only to a critical reflexion. In either interpretation, it would 
appear correct to say that the analysis given in the text does describe 
the procedure that a critical reflexion would follow. 


| 
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question, some adhering to a real distinction between the act of 
assent and the apprehension of the nexus of the terms in all 
types of judgment, others admitting this distinction only in 
judgments of faith, and still others denying its existence al- 
together. The position of St. Thomas is not so clear as to pre- 
clude all but one interpretation. It is this writer’s conviction 
that the Thomistie theory of judgment, taken in its entirety, 
presupposes the real distinction between assent and any kind of 
apprehension. The more important question, however, is con- 
cerned with which position is in greater accord with the avail- 
able evidence, which gives a more consistent and acceptable 
explanation of the known facts. 

The position of those who deny a real distinction between 
assent and so-called comparative apprehension may be fairly 
summarized in this syllogism: to know is to achieve in some 
form a vision or apprehension of being; since judgment is an 
act of knowledge, it must consist in a vision or apprehension of 
being. _ 

Those who affirm the real distinction base their stand on the 
contrasting characteristics of the assent of judgment and ap 
prehension in any of its forms, and in particular, on the liberty 
and flexibility of assent as distinguished from the constant and 
comparatively immutable character of apprehension in the same 
knowledge context. 

We are aware that some of our judgments are freely made. 
By this is not meant merely that we have the capacity in 
special instances of placing or withholding our assent, since we 
are able to do that in almost any case. Rather we are conscious 
that in certain situations we retain the ability to judge in favor 
of one alternative rather than another. On the other hand, we 
recognize that there are other well defined situations in which 
we have no alternative, where the evidence clearly allows only 
one judgment. It is possible then from this point of view 


| 
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to distinguish two types of judgment: voluntary and non- 
voluntary.*” 

Among voluntary judgments we would include judgments of 
opinon and of faith and belief.** Non-voluntary judgments 
would comprise self-evident judgments of the ideal order, the 
conclusions of strictly demonstrative syllogisms, and judgments 
of immediate experience. We shall briefly examine each in turn 
to determine which theory of assent provides the most acceptable 
explanation.** 

An opinion is a judgment made in favor of one alternative, 
but accompanied by the fear that its opposite may be true. In 
the latter respect, it is similar to doubt, but it advances beyond 
doubt inamuch as, in spite of this fear, it does assent to one 
member of a contradiction. In giving its assent, the intellect is 
not necessitated by the evidence, for the proposition affirmed is 
only probable, verisimilar, 1. e., possessing a likeness of truth. 
It inclines the intellect in its favor, but it is not able to remove 
doubt, to erase the prudent fear of error. This indecision is 
resolved finally, not by the clear vision of what the intellect ap- 
prehends, but by the intervention of the will determining the 
intellect’s assent for its own motives, viz., the good, utility or 
agreeableness of such an assent. In its operation, the will itself 
is liable to the influence of our passions, appetites and emotions. 


*? St. Thomas makes the same distinction without using the same 
terminology. Cf. Summa Theol., II-Il, q. 1, a. 4. 

*? Erroneous judgments may also be termed voluntary judgments, but 
they are not properly members of this division, since they are found among 
each of its members. However, we shall consider them along with 
the others of this category. Judgments of the practical order could also 
be included, but we shall restrict our analysis to speculative judgments, 
since in them the cognitive aim is clearer and the cognitive situation is 
usually less complex and less obscure. For a study of the bearing of 
practical judgments on the problem of assent, cf. The Role of Assent in 
Judgment, op. cit., pp. 118-125. 

Cf. op. cit., pp. 74-143, for a fuller development of this analysis. 
Hereafter we shall be using the term, apprehension, to denote the intel- 
lectual perception of the evidence for the relation of the terms of the 
proposition and not the first intellectual operation of simple apprehension, 
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Our opinions may be either prudent or imprudent according as 
we choose to affirm those propositions which present the soundest 
reasons or not. In both cases, the assent is free. It is not on 
that account unreasonable, since our intellectual life would be 
singularly sterile, if we withheld our judgments until they were 
compelled by clear and convincing evidence.*° 

Actually the only difference between doubt and an opinion 
about the same object is that in the latter an assent is given to 
one of the contradictory alternatives. No more is seen or ap- 
prehended by the intellect. What determines the assent is the 
intervention of the will for its own motives. It seems highly 
unlikely under these circumstances that the assent of judgment 
could be identified with an act of apprehension. For once its 
attention has been brought to bear on an object, the mind ap- 
prehends its evidence to the extent that it is apprehensible under 
the present circumstances. It is not within our voluntary control 


°L. M. Régis, O. P., in his work, L’Opinion selon Aristote (Ottawa, 
1935), ‘pp. 185-203, declares that opinion, as understood by Aristotle, is 
different from certitude, taken in the strict Aristotelian sense, as pri- 
marily, the determination of an object which is necessary, and derivatively, 
the determination of the direct act of the intellect that bears on it. 
However, he claims that opinion for Aristotle is certain, if we take 
certitude as understood by the medievals and moderns as primarily a firm 
assent of the mind, a subjective state excluding doubt. 

Inasmuch as opinion, in the mind of the Stagyrite, comprehended judg- 
ments of immediate experience and, in fact, all judgments except those of 
strictly demonstrative science, it is easily seen how it could include truly 
certain judgments. Cf. op. cit., pp. 161-162. Moreover, we must distinguish, 
as Father Régis himself does (p. 194), between the direct judgment of 
opinion, which is uncertain, and the reflex judgment, whose object is the 
very probability of the direct judgment and which is itself certain. In his . 
direct judgment, the person assents to one alternative, but he is aware all 
along of the probability of the other alternative, and this awareness can 
be made explicit in a reflex judgment. This reflex judgment is indeed 
certain, but the direct judgment of opinion, with which we have been 
concerned in our analysis, is not, unless we are to understand opinion in 
the more comprehensive Aristotelian sense as including such judgments 
as those of immediate experience. Cf. S. Mansion, Le Jugement d’Evistence 
chez Aristote (Paris, 1946), pp. 114-124. 
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to apprehend more or less than is manifested to the mind at any 
one moment. If judgment were merely an act of apprehension, 
its assent would be rigidly proportioned to the apparent weight 
of the motives, to the apprehensible element. However, that is 
not what happens. In the presence of the same apprehended data, 
the intellect may suspend its assent indefinitely, or freely assent 
to one side. Moreover, in an imprudent opinion, the assent is 
given to the alternative whose motives have been apprehended 
to be intellectually less convincing. This freedom of assent, that 
is, its openness to the control of the will, as well as the fact that 
the assent can vary independently of the apprehended intel- 
lectual motives, would seem to be inexplicable except in terms 
of a real distinction between the assent and the apprehension 
proper to judgment. 

Similar reasoning can be applied to the other types of 
voluntary judgment. Thus, a judgment of faith, whether human 
or divine, involves an assent to a proposition whose truth is not 
intrinsically evident, either immediately or mediately. The 
motive which the intellect apprehends and which disposes it to 
assent is extrinsic to the object of the assent. It is usually the 
testimony of an authoritative witness. Restricting ourselves to 
the purely natural factors, such as they exist by themselves in 
eases of human faith, the actual assent of the intellect to the 
proposition believed is proximately determined by the inter- 
vention of the will which acts, as in opinion, in view of motives 
that are able to move it, but cannot move the intellect.** Such 
an assent, it is obvious, cannot be identified with apprehension, 
since it is of the very essence of an act of faith that the relation 
of the terms, whose truth is the object of assent, is lacking any 
intrinsic evidence that can be seen or apprehended. Creditum 
est non visum. What is believed is not seen, or, in other words, 


* Cf. De Ver., q. 14, a. 1; In III Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1; Summa 
Theol., II-II, q. 1, a. 4, 5; q. 2, a. 1. 
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what is assented to is not apprehended. What is actually ap- 
prehended is not the truth of the proposition assented to, but its 
credibility, 1. e., its relation to the authority of the witness whose 
testimony is perceived to be dependable. 

The existence of erroneous judgments has been proposed as 
the strongest argument against the identification of the assent 
of judgment with an act of apprehension, since presumably we 
have there an instance where assent is isolated from apprehen- 
sion.*” We have already seen that when the intellect judges 
falsely, it knows something in itself which is actually not in 
conformity with the reality, but which it nevertheless attributes 
to that reality. How it is possible for the mind to conceive of an 
object a relation which actually it has not apprehended there is 
explained by the psychological analysis of the process of human 
knowledge preceding judgment and of the factors that can mis- 
lead and deform it. The fundamental reasons why an erroneous 
assent cannot be identified with an act of apprehension are, as 
in the previous instances, its freedom and its capacity to vary 
independently of the intellectual motives. Especially in a false 
belief or conviction, where the assent is of the strongest kind, a 
discrepancy exists not only between the assent and the objective 
data to the extent that they have been truly apprehended, but 
even between the strength of the assent and the force of the 
intellectual motives that are purely subjective.** For these are 
such that the intervention of the will is still required to provoke 
the assent. Once again it is necessary to admit a real distinction 
between assent and apprehension as independent variables with- 
in the context of the erroneous judgment. 

It is certainly a more formidable task to discern a real dis- 
tinction, if such exists, between assent and apprehension in so- 
called non-voluntary judgments. For there the judgment is a 
*" Cf. L. Keeler, The Problem of Brror from Plato to Kant (Rome, 1934), 


p. ix. 
** Cf. Quodl., VI, q. 4, a. 6. 
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spontaneous response to the apprehension of objective evidence 
and the operation, being instantaneous, gives little indication of 
distinctions. This is especially true of judgments of self-evident 
propositions and those of immediate experience. In fact, the 
presence of such a distinction in these two kinds of judgment 
will have to be inferred indirectly from other considerations. 
However, somewhat less difficulty is encountered in the case of 
the third class of non-voluntary judgments, the conclusions of 
demonstrative syllogisms. 

Psychologically, the process of deductive inference is a 
unitary operation. Previously the truth of the separate propo- 
sitions constituting the premises has been acknowledged. The 
reasoning process itself begins only when the relationship of 
these propositions as major and minor premises through their 
middle terms is perceived. Once this process is initiated in a 
strictly demonstrative inference, the intellect is led, as it were, 
in a continuous operation to the drawing of the conclusion to 
which the premises are related as principles or active causes.** 
The conclusion, therefore, is not apprehended as an isolated 
proposition, but as linked to the premisses. The relation of its 
terms is seen to be caused by another relation, that of the 
entire proposition to the antecedent. The intellect apprehends 
the truth of the identity or non-identity of the terms of the 
conclusion, not from the mere examination of the terms them- 
selves, as in self-evident propositions, but as following by a 
necessary consequence from the truth of the premises. Once 
this necessary connexion is perceived, the intellect is determined 
of necessity to assent to the truth of the conclusion.“ 

The objects of the intellectual apprehension and the assent 


*° In I Post. An., lect. 3, n. 1: “ Principia autem se habent ad conclusiones 
in demonstrativis, sicut causae activae in naturalibus ad suos effectus 
(unde in II Physicorum propositiones syllogismi ponuntur in genere causae 
efficientis).” Cf. op. cit., lect. 2, n. 9; Summa Theol., I-II, q. 51, a. 2. 

4° Summa Theol., I, q. 82, a. 2. 
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seem to be formally distinct. What are apprehended are the 
consequence, i. e., the necessary relation of dependence of the 
conclusion or consequent on the premisses or antecedent, and the 
truth of the conclusion as following upon the truth of the 
premisses, 1. e., the consequent sub specie connexionts necessarwe 
cum antecedente. The object of the assent is neither of these 
precisely, but it is rather the very relation of identity or non- 
identity of the terms of the proposition which is the conclusion 
of this syllogism. Actually the assent to this proposition can 
survive the apprehension of its connexion with these premisses 
and persevere to a time when the knowledge of its present motive 
has been lost, although the assent would have by then become 
voluntary. Moreover, the assent appears to be related to the ap- 
prehension of the necessary consequence as effect to cause, as 
the language of St. Thomas would also seem to indicate: itel- 
lectus ex necesstlate assentit, cognita connexione necessaria con- 
clusionum ad 

In view-.of these three facts, viz., the difference in the objects 
of apprehension and assent, which are formally, if not mate- 
rially, distinct, the causal relation that obtains between the 
assent and the object of apprehension, and the probability of the 
eventual complete separation of the assent from the apprehen- 
sion, we seem to be justified in inferring a distinction between 
these two acts which is not merely logical, but real. 

The foregoing analysis of various types of judgment has 
revealed the necessity of acknowledging a real distinction be- 
tween apprehension and assent within the second phase of the 
judicial process in all voluntary judgments and, among the non- 
voluntary, in the conclusions of demonstrative syllogisms. That 
the same distinction should be attributed to judgments of self- 
evident propositions and to those of immediate experience would 


** Ibid. Cf. In I Periherm., lect. 14, n. 24; Summa Theol., II-II, q. 2, 
a. 9, ad 2. 
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seem to be a valid inference. For there is little reason to doubt 
that the act of judging in man is essentially the same operation 
with only accidental variations among the diverse kinds of judg- 
ment. Thus the differences that exist between judgments that 
are true and false, or certain and doubtful, or immediate and 
mediate, or between those that are based on intrinsic and ex- 
trinsic evidence, arise either from the nature of the object known, 
its greater or lesser accessibility to the mind of man or of the 
individual judging, or, as is especially true of erroneous judg- 
ments, from subjective factors which do not affect the nature 
of the judging act itself. However, to suppose that assent and 
apprehension are really distinct in some judgments and not in 
others would seem to be introducing an essential variation with- 
in the very act of judgment itself. 

This distinction is more evident in voluntary judgments be- 
cause there the structure of the act of judgment is, as it were, 
put under strain and its elements are isolated from one another. 
For these judgments occur when the object is not known with 
sufficient clarity to set the judging operation in motion. Con- 
sequently the will, whose influence is external and, therefore, 
in a sense, alien to the nature of judgment as such, is required to 
add its causality to that of the object in order to determine the 
intellect to judge. The strength of the assent, to the extent that 
it exceeds proportionately the clarity and determining influence 
of the known intellectual motives, i.e., the apprehended evi- 
dence, is attributable to the intervention of the will, and yet 
the act of assent itself in all its strength properly resides in the 
intellect.** In. non-voluntary judgments, on the other hand, 
the object is known immediately or mediately with sufficient 
clarity to determine of itself the assent of the intellect which is 
thereby enabled to operate expeditiously in a manner most proper 
to its nature and without the intervention of external influences. 


*? Cf. De Ver., q. 14, a. 1, ad 3. 
**That St. Thomas seems to have favored a real distinction between 
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What function in the process of judging is fulfilled by the 
act of assent, which is thus seen to be really distinct from the 
act by which the intellect apprehends the identity or non- 
identity of the objects that are intentionally present to it in its 
simple conceptions? Assent represents the culmination of the 


activity of judgment. It follows upon the apprehension, com- 
pleting the judicial process; yet, as we said about the succession 
of the two phases of judgment themselves, this sequence of ap- 
prehension and assent within the second phase, is an order of 
nature, whereby one is presupposed by the other, and not 
necessarily a temporal order. 

Assent has the same object as apprehension, but it operates 
differently. Whereas the apprehension merely grasps the rela- 
tion of the terms enunciated as intentionally representative of 
the real relation, the assent refers the former relation to the 
reality, either affirming it or, in the case of a dissent, denying it. 
Ita est aut non est. 

What is the nature of the act of assent? It is characterized by 


assent and the apprehension of judgment can be inferred from numerous 
texts where such a distinction appears more often to be presupposed than 
explicitly proposed. This is especially true where he contrasts immediate 
and mediate knowledge with faith and opinion; e.g., De Veritate, q. 14, 
a. 1; In III Sent., d. 23, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1, 3; S. Th., I-II, q. 67, a. 3; II-II, 
q. 1, a. 4: q. 2, a. 1. It also seems to be implied by his treatment of 
demonstrative reasoning; e.g., S. Th., I, q. 82, a. 2; II-II, q. 2, a. 9, ad 2; 
In I Periherm., lect. 1, n. 1; lect. 14, n. 24. He seems to treat most directly 
of it in S. Th., 1-Il, q. 17, a. 6, where he contrasts apprehension, which 
is not in our voluntary control, and assent, which can be. The conclusive- 
ness of this text could be challenged perhaps on the ground that appre- 
hension referred to here is simple apprehension. But this would not seem 
to be the case since, firstly, the apprehension is one whose object is truth 
and therefore must be proper to judgment in which operation alone truth 
is known; secondly, its objects are the objects‘of assent which is given 
not to concepts, but to complera, and this inference is supported by 
Thomas’ own example, first principles; thirdly, its distinction from assent 
is based on its lack of susceptibility to direct voluntary control which 
is applicable to every type of apprehension. For a fuller consideration of 
the opinion of St. Thomas on this matter, cf. The Role of Assent in 
Judgment, pp. 143-152. 
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St. Thomas most frequently as an inhaesio or adhaesto intel- 
lectus. It is most clearly revealed in certitude, regarded as an 
intellectual act, which is defined as a firm adhesion of the in- 
tellect to its object.** This firm adhesion is not limited to true 
knowledge based on intrinsic evidence or to true faith, but 
can be extended to propositions that are objectively false, but 
held to be true.*® It is, therefore, different than and independent 
of the apprehension of truth. Consequently, we can define assent 
as a determination or adhesion of the intellect to an object as 
true. It may be either a spontaneous response to an intelligible 
object whose truth is sufficiently known or a voluntary adhesion 
of the intellect to an object which presents at least an appearance 
of truth and the assent to which is willed.as a desirable good. 
We may regard the apprehension of the real relation enuncia- 
ted by the relation of the terms as the final stage in the process 
of knowledge by which being invades the mind and the knower 
is assimilated to the object of knowledge. With assent, the 
reverse process is initiated. The mind rebounds on being, the 
subject grasps the initiative from the object. The tendency is 
still not to the object as existing in itself, which is characteristic 
of acts of the will. Yet whereas hitherto it has been more or less 


passively receptive with respect to reality, now it is more 


**In IIT Sent., d. 26, q. 2, a. 4, resp.: “ certitudo proprie dicitur firmitas 
adhaesionis virtutis cognitivae in suum cognoscibile.”’ 

** Cf. Quodl., VI, q. 4, a. 6. We can distinguish certitude as the quality 
of an individual act of judicial assent and as an habitual state of mind 
which is able to survive individual judgments. As the quality of a direct 
judgment, certitude is present in actu exercito in the firmness of the 
assent, either as a proportionate response to the clarity of the evidence or 
as arbitrarily commanded by the will. The former type is perhaps most 
clearly present in a judgment whose object is a self-evident truth. We have 
to distinguish also a certain judgment from a judgment of certitude in 
which is expressed the reflex awareness of this quality of one’s knowledge 
(tn actu signato). L. M. Régis, O. P., seems not to credit St. Thomas with 
making these distinctions, Cf. L’Opinion Selon Aristote, op. cit., pp. 190- 
194. 
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*° For when the intellect assents or dissents, it is no 


active. 
longer merely a spectator, its function is no longer merely to 
look on or to see. Now it actively interposes itself in things, it 
takes a definite position with respect to them; it says: it is 
thus or it is not thus. In a word, the intellect passes judgment 
on reality. 

Assent, therefore, is situated between pure cognition, by 
which being enters the subject, and the will, which is the faculty 
through which the subject modifies and acts upon being. Thus 
it occupies the pivotal position between the speculative and the 
practical] order, since it is an act of the cognitive faculty which 
is, at the same time, open to the influence of the will. This 
characteristic of the act of assent is of significance not only to 
the extent that it is a link between knowledge and action, but 
also insofar as it makes room for a rational explanation of 
error and all other voluntary judgments. It provides for the 
freedom of these judgments and yet it also safeguards their 
cognitive nature by its intentional contact with being through 
apprehension.** 


° Cf. De Ver., q. 1, a. 10: “ anima vero in quantum de rebus judicat, non 
patitur a rebus, sed magis quodammodo agit.” 

‘7G. Van Riet severely criticizes the theory of judgment presented here, 
especially as touching the function of assent, in a review of this writer’s 
dissertation in the Revue Philosophique de Louvain, XLIX (1951), 259- 
261. He claims it rests on a failure to recognize the distinction between 
intellectual judgment, which he defines as that interior act that constitutes 
knowledge in its completed state, and pronounced judgment, which is 
described as that activity where the whole person intervenes, with his 
liberty and personal responsibility, and is the concern of ethics rather 
than of epistemology. In his opinion, in the properly intellectual judg- 
ment, the uniting of the terms, the apprehension of their relation and the 
assent are the very same operation. 

Prescinding from the question of the validity of this distinction, it may 
be replied that the act of intellectual judgment, even when traced to its 
bare beginnings as an act of knowledge, cannot in every instance be reduced 
to the two factors of the judging intellect and the object being judged. 
All too often, the objective evidence is not such as to reduce the intellect 
to the act of judging and must be supplemented by the causal activity of 


| 
| 
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ConcLUSIONS 


What is it to judge? What happens, what is accomplished 
when we judge? If the foregoing analysis is valid, when we 
judge, we assert of being a conceived relation of identity or non- 
identity which has in some manner been apprehended as in- 
tentionally representative of the being judged. There are ordi- 
narily two phases in the act of judging, the synthetic and the 
properly judicial or assertive. The synthetic may be identified 
with the compositio by which the terms, whose objects have been 
apprehended, are conceived together and compared in themselves 
to each other.** The properly judicial phase consists in the 
compositio aut divisio by which the related terms are appre- 
hended as intentional likenesses of the object and, under this 
aspect, their identity is asserted or denied of the object. The 
second phase is that which not only completes the process, but 
stamps it as an act of judging, insofar as it refers what is 
intentionally possessed to the objective order. Its formal con- 
stituent is the act of assent or dissent in which this objective 
reference is performed. We are justified in calling assent the 
formal constituent or specifying factor of the properly judicial | 
phase of the process because it alone is found in every kind of 


the will. The latter intervenes in such cases in order to set the judging 
operation in motion in its very initial stages and not in a later stage at 
which the individual conjoins his various personal powers to pronounce 
an act of judgment that has preceded, at least by a priority of nature. 
This indispensable role of the will as an immediate element of some 
judgments requires, for reasons already presented, the real distinction of 
assent from apprehension as a characteristic of the intellectual factor. 

** This description applies directly to propositiones de tertio adjacente 
in which a predicate term is connected with a subject term by the verb 
is. Cf. In II Periherm., lect. 2, n. 2. It would require modification in the 
case of propositiones de secundo adjacente where the verb is is predicated 
per se, e.g., God is or exists. The distinctive characteristics of the judging 
act expressed in this type of proposition might be considered to greater 
advantage in a separate study of the existential judgment and the problems 
peculiar to it. 


| 
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judgment, whereas the apprehension of the real relation of the 
terms is realized only in some. Such an apprehension or 
perspicientia nexus serves to present the matter of the assent 
in true immediate judgments based on intrinsic evidence. But 
in mediate judgments, in place of an apprehension of the real 
relation of the terms of the conclusion, there is an apprehension 
of the relations of dependence of the truth of the entire proposi- 
tion on the truth of the antecedent, and, in judgments of 
extrinsic evidence, there is an apprehension of the relation of the 
proposition to be assented to, regarded as an integral whole, with 
the authoritative testimony of a witness. Thus the apprehension 
of the real relation of the terms is seen to be a prerequisite of 
assent which may be supplanted by another cognitive act in a 
situation in which it cannot function, rather than an essential 
correlate of assent in every act of judgment.*® 

The two stages of the act of judging bear on correlative stages 
in the development of the content of the judgment. The content 
of the synthetic phase is the enunciation or synthesis of concepts 
understood in itself. The content of the properly judicial phase 
is the enunciation apprehended as a likeness of reality. If the 
enunciation were expressed while still in the first phase, the 


“°G. Van Riet, art. cit., p. 261, protests that if assent were the formal 
element of judgment, one would have to conclude that the least perfect 
judgments, those that are pronounced with the minimum of intellectual 
guarantees, particularly the erroneous judgment, would best correspond to 
the definition of judgment. However, this does not necessarily follow. 
Judgments of faith and opinion, even erroneous judgments, are still judg- 
ments, in spite of their imperfections as forms of knowledge, and a place 
must be found for them among the others. Since assent is the only element 
that is common to all forms of judgment, it must be acknowledged as 
the specifying judicial factor. It is always preceded by an apprehensive 
act which presents the matter of the assent, but this act varies from the 
immediate apprehension of the real nexus to the largely illusory repre- 
sentation that precedes an erroneous judgment. As the act by which 
the knower refers being intentionally possessed to the objective order, 
assent is most perfectly realized when its reference corresponds to a genuine 
acquisition of being and not to an hallucination. 
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copula would have only the force of uniting the terms. When the 
properly judicial enunciation is expressed, the copula has the 
assertive force of referring the synthesis to the objective order. 
Here the copula is truly the verbal expression of the intellectual 
act of assent or dissent. [ta est aut non est. 

Whether the being that is judged is actual or only possible, it 
is the assent that refers the content of apprehension to the 
proper realm of existence. The second act of the intellect looks 
to esse insofar as it asserts the existence of that which is ap- 
prehended.® In fact assent is the intentional correlate of the 
objective act of existence. It is the act of the knower that is a 
response to the act by which the known exists.** It is a necessary 
response that is inseparably conjoined to apprehension when it 
asserts the existence of a being whose truth clearly manifests 
itself to our intellectual vision. But because it is really distinct 
from apprehension, it can be a free, and therefore a typically 
human, response to existence in that larger area of our experi- 
ence where the light of our intellects cannot dispel all the 
shadows and where man the knower must often venture in spite 
of his doubts and uncertainty. 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, Long Island 


8° Cf. In IT Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7. 

G. Rabeau, Le Jugement d’Ezistence (Paris, 1938), p. 200, states that 
every judgment is, to some degree, a judgment of existence. S. Mansion, 
Le Jugement d’Eristence chez Aristote, op. cit., pp. 272-273, agrees claiming 
that Rabeau’s statement is valid for every kind of judgment, necessary as 
well as contingent, though it applies more directly to the latter. The act 
of affirming, she declares, refers in the final analysis to an actual existence. 

Both of these excellent works provide a great wealth of material for 
the study of the objective side of judgment. 

** Cf. E. Gilson, Being and Some Philosophers (Toronto, 1949), p. 207. 
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Is Locke’s State the Secular State? 


. by Charles J. O’Neil 


F WE LIVE in troubled times, we do well to seek light on 
our troubles from history. And this is no less true of the 
history of philosophy than of history of any other kind. From 
the history of moral philosophy we can learn how other troubled 
men in troubled times chose the values by which to guide their 
actions. We can also learn a lesson or two from such history 
about the acknowledged or unacknowledged principles which 
guide our own political thinking and action.’ 

On both of these counts John Locke is well worth our at- 
tention. His life and his times were troubled enough for John 
Locke. For him moral philosophy, like every philosophical in- 
quiry, was never remote from the affairs of men and of states.” 
He was, after all, very much the man of affairs. If his work 
sounds unduly leisured to us it was partly because he scorned 
being either an academic or a professional philosopher, but it 
was also partly because of his enforced idleness as a politician 
out-of-office, as a political refugee, even as, we might call it, a 
“displaced person.” 

But it is not primarily the need of an example of reflective 
calm in the midst of trouble that makes us turn to John Locke. 

This paper bears on a peculiarity of Locke’s moral philosophy I have 
not found examined elsewhere; its basis, however, is a lecture given to a 
group of Marquette University alumni; hence the contemporary references. 
To go to history to understand your troubles is a notion as old as 
Thucydides, cf., History of the Peloponnesian War, Bk. I, ch. 1; Loeb ed., 
Vol. I (Cambridge, 1928). 

* Cf. the famous “ Epistle to the Reader” in An Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding by John Locke, ed. A. Fraser (Oxford, 1894), I, 9 and n. 2. 


For the life cf. Fraser, I, xvi-liv, and T. P. Neill, Makers of the Modern 
Mind (Milwaukee, 1949), pp. 102-131. 
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In our violent days examples abound of the lives of professional 
men, of learned men, of holy men whose troubles make those of 
John Locke look like an extended winter vacation. It is rather 
in reexamining the principles of our American political philoso- 
phy that we need to return to John Locke. For he is the historical 
champion of two principles very dear to American hearts. One 
is freedom of conscience; for this his Letters on Toleration are 
justly admired. The other is central to our political thinking: 
political power inheres in the people themselves. For this the 
second of T'wo Treatises of Government® is still warmly ad- 
mired and justly famous. By reexamining its structure and 
principles we may be able to learn a lesson or two about freedom 
of conscience, political freedom, and the secular state. 


II 


Locke felt that in his first essay he had completely refuted 
the claims of absolute monarchy and its absolute political 
power. Thus it is that he sets out in the second to give us 
“the true original,” or source, as well the extent, and end of 
civil government. To be sure when Locke was writing there 
was no absolute monarchy in England to oppose. But a purely 
negative destruction of the theory of absolute monarchy was not 
enough. A sound and thorough exposition was necessary of the 
new state of affairs, and of the new state then arising. Locke 
was not, therefore, writing as a controversial partisan, much 
less as a revolutionary. Rather he writes as one seeking to 
clarify the grounds on which men of good will can agree. 

In other words, just as in his work on the human under- 
standing Locke gives us a descriptive anatomy of knowledge, so 
in this essay we get his philosophical analysis of a constitutional 


*“ An Essay Concerning the True Original, Extent, and End of Civil 
Government” will be cited from The Hnglish Philosophers from Bacon to 
Mill, ed. E. A. Burtt (New York, 1939), pp. 403-503, by chapter, section, 


and page. 
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monarchy already functioning. John Locke was recording 
victories. He was not sounding battle cries. The government he 
describes we owe to the political genius of the English people, 
not to the philosophical genius of John Locke. The price of 
good government is stamped on a people with blood, rather than 
ink. It is purchased with lives, not.with ideas. 

But this is no wise detracts from John Locke’s glory. Thanks 
to his clear formulation this theory of a government responsible 
to free men and over free men spread into many minds, and 
lives, and forms in the Eighteenth. Century. And no small 
thanks are due to Locke for the governmental theory for which 
the American Colonists paid blood and lives. 

This is why we have a cherished familiarity with the bounds 
Locke set for the true extent of civil government. Of the 
legislative power of every commonwealth and of all forms of 
government he says: 


First, They are to govern by promulgated established laws not to be 
varied in particular cases, but to have one rule for rich and poor, for 
the favorite at court and the countryman at plough. 

Secondly, These laws ought also to be designed for no other end 
ultimately but the good of the people. 


Thirdly, They must not raise taxes on the property of the people 
without the consent of the people, given by themselves or their deputies. 


Fourthly, The legislative neither must nor can transfer the power 
of making laws to anybody else, or place it anywhere but where the 
people have.‘ 


Whoever trespasses those bounds is no true, constitutional 
sovereign but a tyrant. Every American schoolboy is familiar 
with that conclusion, for taxation without representation is 
tyranny! The entire second section of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is, in fact, a detailed list of violations of the true 


*An Essay, xii, 142, p. 461. 
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extent of civil government. Numerous indeed were the 
Colonists’ grievances which Locke’s great admirers listed against 
George III and his tyranny. But every single grievance can 
also be listed as a trespass of the bounds set down by John 
Locke. Small wonder his political philosophy has a cherished 
familiarity for us. 

But on this very Head of the bounds set on legislative power 
we need not look on Locke’s precepts as having a merely archaic 
interest. One rule, he says, for the favorite at court, and the 
countryman at the plough. Regrettable—is it not ’—that this 
precept has not been kept in mind in the United States in the 
not too distant past. Senatorial privilege or immunity seems to 
be the new cover for “favorite at court.” And an irresponsible, 
conscienceless individual, can make himself the darling of the 
hysterical segments of the press by disregarding positive and 
natural law touching on defamation, character assassination, 
and just plain lying. Congressional immunity makes one set of 
laws, it seems, and common human decenty another. We really 
do need to remember John Locke and the bounds he sets to the 
power of the legislative. 

They might also be remembered by our Attorney General. 
It is not so long since he proposed to grant immunity to those 
who in congressional investigations reveal themselves as crimi- 
nals. Soon then we could have one set of laws for criminal in- 
formers, and another set for plain criminals. What wondrous 
turns the smear technique may then take, what marvelous tales, 
indeed, may be unfolded when the reward for repeating a tidbit 
of gossip, for revealing a fancied conspiracy may be immunity 
from the consequences of a very real crime. 

We would do well to emulate Thomas Jefferson not only in 
his patriotism and zeal for liberty but in his admiration for 
John Locke. For the latter still has much to teach us in setting 
down 
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the bounds which the trust that is put in them by society, and the © 
law of God and Nature, have set to the legislative power of every 
commonwealth, in all forms of government.® 


Throughout his consideration of the extent and bounds of 
civil government Locke makes reference to its end.*° To con- 
tinue our reexamination of his principles let us turn to the 
end of civil government as John Locke describes it. 

We are resigned, of course, to having both statesmen and 
philosophers talk about abstractions such as the public good or 
the common weal as the end of government. At times those 
abstractions are a bit hard to take. This is what makes Aristotle’s 
honesty so refreshing when he says,’ in effect, “It’s easy 
enough to say that to live well is happiness, but when you’ve said 
that you haven’t said much.” Now public good and common 
weal are somewhat less exciting than ringing phrases like life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. But when we have said 
that, have we said much? But Locke, on the end of civil govern- 
ment, as so often, is precise, if not concise. It is in accordance 
with his character to be honest, concrete, descriptive. Men, he 
says, are willing to unite in society “for the mutual preserva- 
tion of their lives, liberties, and estates, which I call by the 


general name, property. 


5 Loc. cit., n. 4. 
*For example: “The supreme power cannot take from any man any 


part of his property without his own consent. For the preservation of 
property being the end of government, and that for which men enter into 
society etc.” An Essay, xi, 138, p. 459. This language is as strong as it is 
clear. But one may, I take it, admire Locke on the end of the state (ad- 
miration is not philosophic defense) without embracing his end of the 
state, his nominalism, or his views on private property. On the last cf. 
H. Johnston’s excellent “Some Remarks About Locke’s Teaching on 
Property” in THe New ScHoLasTicism, XXIV (1950), 146-152. 

* My paraphrase is free but cf. Hth. Nic. I, 4, 1095a17-22 (“ Verbally 
there is very general agreement .. .”); 7, 1097b22-24; 8, 1098b20-22. 
* An Essay, ix, 123, p. 453. 
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Everyone will observe that there is a double echo from Locke 
in that great’ American document already mentioned: life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness is one echo; “we... 
pledge . . . our lives our fortunes, and our sacred honor” is 
another. But it is more important to note that for Locke 
property is something at once quite noble and quite definite. 

Since property carries the weight of the nobility of life and 
liberty, we can understand that Locke speaks with high serious- 
ness when he says: 


The great and chief end, therefore, of men’s uniting into common- 
wealths, and putting themselves under government, is the preservation 
of their property. 


Since this is the great and chief end of man in political 
society and thus the chief end of the political society or common- 
wealth itself, Locke is quite precise about the relation of the 
state to that preservation. In contrast to the state of nature the 
commonwealth and its government offer to man: first, “ an estab- 
lished, settled, known law, received and allowed by common con- 
sent to be the standard of right and wrong; ”’ *° second, a known 
and impartial judge “ with authority to determine all differences 
according to the established law; ” * third, the “ power to back 
and support the sentence when right, and to give it due execu- 
tion.” ** In all this, moreover, the governing power is to be 
“ directed to no other end but the peace, safety, and public good 
of the people.” * 

Noble and strong, indeed, are the inducements political 
society offers naturally free man for the preservation of his 
life, his liberty, his estate. But we are here so close, unless I am 
mistaken, to the very heart of Locke’s political philosophy, that 
we may well pause to examine with him more closely these two 


* An Hesay, ix, 124, p. 453. 
1° Thid., p. 454. ** An Hesay, ix, 126, p. 454. 


An Hesay, ix, 125, p. 454. * An Hasay, ix, 131, p. 455. 
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things: first, property; second, the relation between the end of 
the state and the nature of man. 

“The earth and all that is therein is given to men for the 
support and comfort of their being.” Locke insists that these 
great goods all belong to mankind in common.** These great 
goods are not yet property. Between the common and property 
there must be appropriation. For this there must be something 
prior which is not common. On this good Locke bases property. 
Let the earth, then, and all inferior creatures be the common 
of all mankind “ yet every man,” he says, “ has a property in 
his own person; this nobody has any right to but himself.” 
This makes us able to say that the labor of his body, the works 
of his hands, are all properly his.** Though it is not the only 
title, Locke continues to be insistent on labor as the greatest title 
and draws this important conclusion: 


From all this it is evident that, though the things of nature are 
given in common, yet man, by being master of himself and proprietor 
of his own person and actions and labor of it, had still in himself the 
great foundation of property; and that which made up the great part 
of what he applied to the support or comfort of his being . . . was 
perfectly his own, and did not belong in common, to others.'® 


It follows from this that when Locke speaks of the preserva- 
tion of property as the end of the state, he is charging the state 
with the preservation of that which is necessary to the being of 


14 An Essay, v, 26, p. 413. When we criticize Locke we ought in sporting 
fairness to remember that for him the alternative to this position is a 
private title vested in Adam and passed on by heredity. Cf. ibid, 25, and 
i, 1, p. 403. To me his real trouble seems to be that he was precluded by 
his washed-out faith and his theory of knowledge (on this point ef. J. 
Wild, “ The Present Relevance of Catholic Theology” in Christianity and 
Reason, ed. by E. Myers [New York, 1951], pp. 18-35) from any sound 
theological thinking and sound thinking on the nature of man. Thus he 
can pass from quoting Psalm CXIII, 16 to a rugged individualism that 
would make any honest contemporary liberal blush. Cf. the article of H. 
Johnston, supra n. 6. 

*° An Essay, v, 27, p. 413. Italics mine. 
7° An Essay, v, 44, p. 420. Italics added. 
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man, which arises from man’s dignity as a rational, free agent, 
which is grounded on man’s dominion over himself or proprietoy- 
ship over his own person. The state, then, is committed to the 
preservation of something nobler, deeper, more intimate far to 
the nature of man than acorns, farmlands, machine tools, or 
stock certificates can possibly be. 

We should also notice here that as the nature of man makes 
property so also it makes the end of the state. For since the 
nature of man requires property and its preservation the nature 
of man requires the end of the state. In this fashion (a little 
haphazard?) the state is for man, and man is always prior to 
the state. 

Now let Locke be right about this, or wrong, or right for the 
wrong reasons. He must be eternally credited with this: he 
puts man before the state, he puts the state into the service of 
man’s dignity and freedom. In many ways John Locke is the 
philosopher of Americanism. And because he is we ought to note 
here his first and plain intention. For ‘although in words he 
may make the end of the state the preservation of property his 
first and plain intention is to charge the state with the preserva- 
tion of human life, human dignity, human freedom. The state 
serves what is noblest in human nature. That this makes him a 
philosophical friend worth having goes without saying now 
when the times are evil. | 

In the conflict in which we are now engaged (whatever be its 
name), we may ‘well remember this lesson from John Locke on 
the end of the state. The basic conflict is not about property and 
its distribution, nor about sovereign states and their alignment, 
nor whether your skin and mine is more precious than the skin 
of a Briton, a German, or a Chinese. Too many Americans 
think, and too many more talk, as though some such trifle causes 
the basic conflict. But the conflict in which we are now engaged 
is on this issue: is there or no’ in this world which God has 
made and in which He has set us a nobler, a more valuable 
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thing, than the nature of man? The right answer to that 
question is always a quiet: no, unto death, so help us God. 
Whatever his shortcomings, Locke’s teaching on the end of the 
state shows that his answer to that question is on the right side: 
our side. | 


IV 


To discover what put Locke on the right side of that question 
we must consider explicitly what he calls the “ true original,” 
or source of civil government. We have already touched on it, 
for in discussing property and the end of the state we saw that 
it has its origin not in nature itself but in a felt need of men. 
How, then, does society originate ? 

For John Locke society originates from men in what he calls 
the state of nature. He is very plain and explicit about it: 


To understand political power aright, and derive it from its original, 
we must consider what state all men are naturally in, and that is a 
state of perfect freedom to order their actions and dispose of their 
possessions and person as they think fit, within the bounds of the law 
of nature, without asking leave, or depending on the will of any 
other man.1? 


While this is certainly a very remarkable state, it is not one 
of license or uncontrollable liberty. Furthermore, it is a state 
of absolute equality which will echo in the familiar “ all men 
are created equal.” They are, in fact, equal in liberty and 
authority, for no one has power or jurisdiction over another by 


nature, rather “ all the power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no 


one having more than another.” ** 


17 An Essay, ii, 4, p. 404. For the pertinence of Locke’s description cf. 
Fr. Smith’s description of the conception of liberty of the American “ man 
in the street.” G. Smith, “The Nature and Uses of Liberty,” THe New 
SCHOLASTICISM, XXVI (1952), 305-326, especially: “In sum, the common 
man thinks he is free when he can go where he pleases, dress as he pleases, 
think as he pleases, say what he pleases, and do . . . what he pleases... . 
I think the ordinary man is right,” p. 306. 

18 Ibid. 
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In that remarkable natural state of equal liberty under the 
natural law there is also liberty within the law and in execution 
of the law. For “ the execution of that law of nature is, in that 
state, put into every man’s hand, whereby everyone has the 
right to punish the transgressors of that law to such a degree 
as may hinder its violation.” *” 

These are surely very sweeping statements. Certainly they 
present Locke as the champion of human liberty: he makes 
it the very source of government, of law, of the power to en- 
force the law. Let us allow him to bring all this explicitly 


together : 


Man being born, as has been proved, with a title to perfect freedom, 
and an uncontrolled enjoyment of the rights and privileges of the law 
of nature equally with any other man or number of men in the world, 
hath by nature a power not only to preserve his property—that is, his 
life, liberty, and estate—against the injuries and attempts of other 
men, but to judge of and punish the breaches of that law in others as 
he is persuaded the offense deserves, even with death itself, in crimes 
where the heinousness of the fact in his opinion requires it.?° 


Yes, John Locke can find in man in the state of nature the 
law, the administrator, the legislator, the judge, even the execu- 
tioner! And all this by reason of man’s freedom! 

No more than any of us did Locke think seriously of an 
historical period when all men were actually operating in that 
curious state of nature which he describes. He was a temperate, 
easygoing, friendly person. Surely the opinion is allowable that 
his men in the state of nature were made, if not in his own 
image, at least in that of the English gentlemen he knew and 
approved. His superfree men are not at war with one another. 
They do not form a state to make a truce, nor to take a respite 
from chopping off one another’s head. They form a state to 
resolve the very problems of their dear liberty and thus the 
more surely to preserve it. They join in society to perfect their 


° An Hesay, vii, 87, p. 437. 


1° An Essay, ii, 7, pp. 405-406. 
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liberty by achieving unity in law, impartiality in judgment, and 
harmony in carrying out the law. 

We have now considered three things in our reexamination of 
John Locke. The first is the extent of civil government, that is 
to say the limits to which the legislative power can go, and 
chiefly the bounds it must not trespass. Here we can only say 
that Locke is simply topnotch. We considered the end of civil 
government. For him it is the preservation of property. This 
means that Locke charges the state with the preservation of 
human life, dignity, and nobility, in a word, human liberty. 
Beyond question Locke here is most praiseworthy. Finally we 
considered the very origin of civil government. This lies in 
human liberty.. Surely here Locke has named a very great—is 
there a greater /—human good. 

But attention must be invited now to a curious circularity in 
those last two. If there is some obscurity in summing them up, 
Locke is at least partly to blame. For, you see, the source and 
the end are the same. Have we differentiated at all between the 
good achieved by political society and the need which that good 
satisfies? Men need the state because they are free and superior 
or, at least, indifferent to the state. The state is for men be- 
cause they are free and thus the source of the state. It is a 
rather hopeless circle, is it not? One solves any problem of the 
state, putting a limit to legislative power, for example, by a 
reference to man’s freedom. But we also find ourselves granting 
administrative, legislative, executive power to the state by a 
reference to man’s freedom. 


V 


We must not, however, play with paradoxes and make 
dialectical sport with John Locke. For he has his own Way out 
of this circle. We will return to that point. But first let us 
consider a curious result of this reciprocal and circular 
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dependence of the exercise of man’s freedom on the state and the 
state on the exercise of man’s freedom. This curious result, if 
I am not mistaken, is the rise of the secular state out of Locke’s 
political theory, or any political theory stemming exclusively 
from John Locke. 

We may take to be a secular state any one which has no 
foundation for morality, duty, or religion save whatever is the 
foundation in nature from which the state takes its rise.** But 
let us not consider this as one of those ism-bogeys at which we 
throw up our hands in fright, or perhaps lift an eyebrow too 
smugly. The secular state is bound to arise whenever a political 
theory is closed in upon itself, whenever the political theory 
leaves itself no access to a good greater than itself. Then the 
closed character of the political theory tends to make the 
sovereign state its own sovereign good. If the good achieved 
completely satisfies the need which demands the good, how are 
we to recognize or allow any force or influence on the state and 
political theory other than the political good? In Locke’s circle, 
as we have seen it, a reference to liberty is, after all, an idle 
reference. For the state has the preservation of property in- 
cluding life and liberty as its very end, its raison d’étre, and 
must consider any other demand as groundless. For in its 
theory, the state is liberty and liberty is the state. Thus there is 
no way out of the circle and secularization tightens its grip. 

Are we ready to deny that this is happening progressively to 
American political theory and practice? Let me take education 
as a most notable example. The principles call for equality of 
educational opportunity. And rightly so. For certainly human 
liberty, man’s dominion over that which is most his own, his 


™ To discuss secularism or the secular state at large is not my ambition 
here. I am limiting myself to the definition in A Catholic Dictionary 
(Attwater). On the other hand, we should have no difficulty in recognizing 
a view now too common and widespread to have kept track of its historical 


origins. 
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human powers, calls for a full development of those powers. 
Liberty and the equality that goes with it certainly call for 
equal educational opportunity. But human liberty means little 
without freedom of conscience; and this in turn little without 
freedom of religion. Surely the sound and valid constitutional 
prohibition against a law establishing one religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise of any is wisely consonant with the liberty and 
equality espoused by Locke. 

Yet since the state or civil government (specifically Congress 
and the Supreme Court) is charged with the preservation of 
equality and liberty, it feels the grip of that Lockean vicious 
circle. To maintain religious freedom, the state seems to think, 
it must ignore religion. And to equalize educational opportunity 
the state thinks it must control education, in the name, to be 
sure, of equal liberty. Thus American education becomes more 
and more secular, more and more divorced from religion in the 
very name of religious freedom and equal liberty. In fact we 
seem to be in grave danger of erecting mere equal political 
liberty into a first religious principle, and the curious logic of 
John Locke’s circle forces some American religious leaders on 
the ground of religious liberty to defend—no, to foster and in- 
sist upon—an education admittedly indifferent if not hostile to 
religion. 

Let us leave the consideration of these knotty practical con- 
sequences of a political theory closed in upon itself and return 
to John Locke. Let us see why he did not, consider himself 
bound by the vicious circle that lies in wait for those who 
servilely and incautiously apply his political theory. He can 
thus teach us a rather important lesson about the secular state. 


VI 


Perhaps a reminder is in order that the difficulty is about the 
state of nature with its equal and perfect liberty, and the end 
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of the state which is preservation of that very liberty from 
which it takes its rise. If the perfection of man and his liberty 
called for a good higher than both man’s nature and the state, the 
difficulty would not arise. And if in the so-called state of 
nature men were so imperfect, deficient, and insufficient as to be 
required by nature to pass from the state of nature to the 
commonwealth, this difficulty would not arise. But Locke is 
quite precise about this: 

I... affirm that all men are naturally in that state, and remain so, 
till by their own consents they make themselves members of some politic 


society; and I doubt not, in the sequel of this discourse, to make it 
very clear. 


Now I for one agree rather with Aristotle and “ the judicious 
Hooker.” From both, and deliberately and explicitly from the 
latter Locke departs here. But no one should deny that he has 
made his point about mutual consent soundly, well, and clearly. 
What we need to look into, then, is the reason why men in that 
state of nature so readily consent to that mutual compact for 
the better mutual preservation of their equal liberty. Let us 
put this concretely: in the state of nature in my magnificent 
freedom I can with ease agree, I say, to enter a commonwealth 
under no compulsion whatever but simply the better to preserve 
my liberty. But the preservation is truly mutual. Now what 
about the other fellow? What inspires me to the preservation of 
his liberty ? 

Locke’s answer to this question is contained in part in a 


* Cf. G. Smith, “ The Nature and Uses of Liberty,” art. cit., pp. 322- 
323, 325: 

“Lastly there is the man who not only dominates his passions and obeys 
the law, but who also loves to obey the law. In him law is fully established. 
He is the virtuous man, one in whom observance has become a second 
nature. This man is fully free. (Vd. St. Thomas Aquinas, Contra Gentiles, 
IV, 22; Summa Theologica, I-II, 93, 6).” 

** An Essay, ii, 15, p. 409. Italics added. For the reference to Hooker 
just below see this chapter. For Aristotle Pol. I, 2, 1253al-5. 
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longish quotation taken approvingly from Hooker. The latter 
speaks of a natural inducement which arings men no less to love 
others than themselves. 


My desire, he says, to be loved of my equals in nature as much as 
possible . . . imposeth upon me a natural duty of bearing to themward 
fully the like affection; from which relation of equality . .. what 
several rules and canons natural reason hath drawn for the direction 
of life no man is ignorant.** 


Locke relates this to the equality of men in the state of nature. 
And in this passage from Hooker we are given “ the foundation 
of that obligation to mutual love amongst men on which he 
builds the duties they owe one another, and from whence he 
derives the great maxims of justice and charity.” * 

Now the answer to our concrete question is perfectly clear. 
One puts himself back into that state of nature. One is willing 
to enter a commonwealth the better to preserve his liberty. But 
what inspires him to the preservation of the other fellow’s 
liberty? The answer is now easy: the great maxim of charity: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and 
thy whole soul, and thy whole mind; and thy neighbor as no 
for the love of God.” 

This solution of Locke’s circular problem is so astonishingly 
simple as to be well nigh unbelievable. Locke has simply 
reduced the great commandment of man’s elevation and redemp- 
tion to a natural inducement, a natural duty, a maxim of the 
“ great law of nature.”’ Of course, no secular state arises among 
men whose whole political life is inspired by the love of God. 
For you cannot cut off from God a heart which takes His love 
as its first and greatest commandment. 

To be sure, this cannot be done by some easygoing natural 
inducement. It requires no great soul-searching and no pro- 
found theologian to tell us that loving our neighbor as ourselves 


2* An Essay, ii, 5, p. 405. ** Tbid., p. 404, italics added. 
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for the love of God is not so easily mastered as Locke would 
make it out to be. Testimonies need not be multiplied. Locke 
likes to quote St. Paul. Now certainly if the law of charity 
was in any man, it was in St. Paul, the apostle of charity. But 
it is he who says: “ I see another law in my members fighting 
against the law of my mind.” * 

For all that Locke has shown us the way out of his own 
circle. The secular state does not overtake a political theory 
which recognizes in man a call, perhaps mysterious, to a good 
greater than man, greater than the political society itself. 
Obscurely but certainly Aristotle was recognizing that call when 
he said that for man, the political animal, the good of city-states 
is more divine than the individual good, that every nature has in 
it a touch of divinity.*”7 But there is quite a chasm between 
leaving man’s nature open to the law and the life of charity and 
reducing the great maxim of charity to mere natural inducement. 

Whether or not it is the only way, certainly the best way to 
leave man open to the life and the law of charity is to leave him 
open to God’s illumination by faith. Yet precisely there Locke 
had cut man off from God. In precisely that fashion he made 
it inevitable that his political theory could be closed in upon 
itself. For in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
Locke had subordinated faith to reason. As usual he was 
gentle, well-intentioned, circumlocutory. But he was very 
effective. ‘“ Reason,” he says, “must be our last judge and 
guide in everything.” * 

We must admit that that does it. For reason can judge of the 
necessity of faith, reason can even examine the credibility of 
what faith proposes. But reason cannot be the only guide, can- 
not be the last judge. For to reach the good which is beyond both 
man and the state man must leave himself open to mystery. And 

** Rom. vii, 23. 


* Eth. Nic., I, 2, 1094b7-10; and VII, 13, 1153633. 
** Book IV, ch. xix, no. 14. In Burtt, op. cit., p. 402. 
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reason, unassisted by love, balks at mystery. The highest thing 
reason can do is to teach man that he is not alone, not derelict 
with his own little rational devices. The highest thing reason 
can do is to bring a man to leave himself humbly and prayer- 
fully open to the influence of God. The highest thing reason can 
do is to guide man’s liberty to make a free offering of himself, 
liberty included, toGod. When that happens, he is uplifted, he is 
transformed, he lives the new life by the new law of love. Alike 
his reason and his liberty are born anew. | 

For all his gentleness, friendliness, and good intentions, then, 
John Locke in his political theory paved the way for the con- 
temporary secular state. For his principles involve the reduc- 
tion of faith to reason, of charity to natural impulse, of liberty 
to calculating compromise. 

We need not join him in this error. We need not take his 
timid view of mystery, his ungenerous view of faith and 
charity. But we both can and must embrace and reaffirm the 
sound conclusions he reached. With John Locke we must 
cherish above all men’s liberty. More boldly than he we must 
constantly affirm and reaffirm that in this world which God has 
made and in which He has set us there is no nobler, more 
valuable thing than the nature of man. And in man’s gift of 
liberty we find his greatest value, greatest nobility. But in 
our admiration and affirmation of the gift of liberty we ought 
not forget that this gift leaves man open to a higher: the free 
transformation of his liberty into the love, and finally into the 
vision of God. 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Aristotle’s Definition of Time 
by Paul F. Conen, S.J. 


HE AIM of this article is to render more appreciable 

Aristotle’s definition of time. It will do so by highlighting 
two of the definition’s many facets. The first of these facets is 
the procedure Aristotle follows in formulating the definition ; 
the second is the ability of the definition, once formulated, to 
weather the chief difficulties brought against it. 


ARISTOTLE’S PROCEDURE 


Aristotle approaches his definition of time from the starting 
point of the observable facts about time. Introspection reveals 
that where no change is perceived no time is perceived, for when 
“the state of our own minds does not change at all, or we have 
not noticed its changing, we do not realize that time has 
elapsed.”’* This observation is what has led many to believe 
that time is change itself. But this view is untenable, because 
change is only in the thing that changes and where it changes, 
whereas time is in all things and everywhere. And again, change 
is faster or slower, but time is not. But if time is not change or 


motion itself (Aristotle does not distinguish between the two 
here), and yet is never perceived unless motion is perceived, it 
follows that time is something of motion, a property of motion.’ 
This conclusion leads to the first of the definition’s three ele- 
ments, that of motion. 
Through further analysis we discover just what in motion 
time is. We perceive time, just as we perceive motion, by bound- 


* Physics, IV, 11, 218b21. All English translations of the Physics are 
taken from R. P. Hardie and R. K. Gaye’s translation in The Basic Works 
of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York, 1941). : 

* Ibid., 219 a 9. 
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ing motion with two points, a before and an after. More pre- 
cisely, it is when we perceive that two extremes of motion, two 
“nows,” are different from what lies between them, and are 
different from one another by before and after,—it is only then 
that we perceive time.*® 

The proof of this is that if only one point of motion is per- 
ceived or attended to, one “ now,” neither motion nor time is 
perceived. Nor is time perceived if the “ nows” are pluralized 
by any other distinction than that of their priority and posteri- 
ority, because we do not say that time has elapsed unless we 
perceive a before and an after in motion. 

Time, then, is the number of motion according to before and 
after.* | 

An immediate objection presents itself to such a definition of 
time. It is this: the definition seems to contain in it a vicious 
circle. Time is defined by before and after, but how can be- 
fore and after be defined except by time? So valid was this 
objection for Immanuel Kant that he denied that our idea of 
time has its origin in experience: 


Time is not an empirical concept deduced from any experience, for 
neither coexistence nor succession would enter into our perception, if 
the representation of time were not given a priori. Only when this 
representation a priori is given, can we imagine that certain things 
happen at the same time (simultaneously) or at different times 
(successively ).° 


In Themistius’ Commentary on the Physics the same diffi- 
culty is proposed by Galenus. Galenus says that, although be- 
fore and after have various meanings, the only meaning that 
fits Aristotle’s definition of time is the temporal meaning. And 


* Ibid., 219 a 22-30. 

*Tovro yap éoriw xpévos, dpiOuds Kivqoews xara 1rd mpdrepov Kal Oorepor. 
Ibid., 219b 1-2. 

® Critique of Pure Reason, trans. Max Miiller, second ed. revised (New 


York, 1924), p. 24. 
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thus time is defined through itself.° Themistius answers the 
difficulty, as does St. Thomas in his Commentary on the 
Physics,’ by stating that the before and after in motion do not 
get their priority and posteriority from time, but rather they 
give time its priority and posteriority. The before and after 
in motion come from the before and after in magnitude, where 
they are found, not in a temporal sense, but in the sense of 
relative position.* And, as a matter of fact, Aristotle himself 
prefaces his definition of time by pointing out the analogy be- 
tween magnitude, motion, and time. He remarks that the before 
and after are found first in place, then in motion, and finally 
in time.® 

But for Simplicius this answer does not completely solve 
the problem, and he takes it up where Themistius and St. 
Thomas leave off. He proposes this difficulty to himself: if the 
before and after in motion is analogous to the before and after 
in magnitude, it does not seem that the before and after in 
motion is time; for according to this explanation it would seem 
that one phase of the motion is before another merely because 
that phase corresponds to a point in the magnitude traversed 
which is closer to the point of departure than the point to which 
a second phase of the motion corresponds; and certainly the 
ordinary man’s idea of time does not mean relative position of 
motion.*® Simplicius solves his own difficulty by making a 
distinction, a distinction that has found its way into too few of 
the later commentators on Aristotle, but without which it does 
not seem possible to understand Aristotle’s definition correctly 


*Themistii in Aristotelis Physica Paraphrasis, ed. Henricus Schenkl, 
Academiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae. (Berlin, 1903), 149, 4-7. 

* Lib. IV, lect. XVII. 

* Themistii In Aristotelis Physica, 149, 7-11. 

* Physica, IV, 11, 219414. 

2° Simplicii In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros IV Priores Commentaria, 
ed. Hermannus Diels. Academiae Litterarum Regiae Borussicae. (Berlin, 
1882), 715, 29-716, 2. 
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or to defend it. There is in motion, Simplicius says, a double 
before and after, or a before and after in two senses; and it is 
only in one of these senses that Aristotle uses the before and 
after of motion in his definition, “the number of motion ac- 
cording to before and after.”’ The first before and after is the 
one already explained. It is the before and after by which 
motion has place (romi{erar), for motion has place in a magni- 
tude when an interval (ddoracis) of motion has position 
(@éo.s) in a magnitude. The second before and after of motion 
is the one by which it has time (xpovi{erar) ; and this before 
and after is in motion, not because of the different positions it 
occupies in a magnitude as a static interval, but because of the 
different positions its subject occupies (at least in the case of 
local motion) in so far as it is fluid (€v pop). Simplicius 
continues: 


Thus, if one were to define time as the number of the prior and posterior 
of motion which it has by reason of its fluidity, and place as the 
number of the prior and posterior of extension which it has by reason 
of its position, I do not think he would err.** 


The difficulty of the vicious circle vanishes, then, if but these 
two facts are recognized: first, that the before and after in 
motion have their origin in and connote the before and after in 
magnitude; and, secondly, that Aristotle is using the before and 
after in motion, not in so far as motion may be considered as a 
static extension commensurate with a magnitude, but in so far 
as motion is fluid; for it is because of motion’s fluidity that no 
two phases of it can correspond simultaneously to a before and 
after in a static magnitude. 


Tue Now 1n Time 


Although the contention that Aristotle’s definition of time is 
a vicious circle is probably the most serious charge against it, 


Tbid., 716, 15-18. 
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nevertheless there are other weighty objections which, if they 
could be sustained, would no less effectively invalidate the 
definition.. These objections can be grouped under three head- 
ings : those against Aristotle’s doctrine on the indivisible “ now ” 
of time, those against the doctrine on time as the measure of 
motion, and finally those against the relation Aristotle estab- 
lishes between time and the soul. Since all three of these 
doctrines flow necessarily from the definition itself, objections 
leveled against them are likewise objections against the defini- 
tion, and a defense of these doctrines is equally a defense of the 
definition. 

The plurality of before and after in motion which time is, is 
a plurality of “nows.” As a line is pluralized by the points 
actually numbered or numerable on it, so motion is pluralized 
by the “nows” counted or countable in it. The “ number of 
motion” in Aristotle’s definition of time is a plurality of 
“ nows.” * In the opinion of W. D. Ross, the fact that Aristotle 
understood time to be the number of motion, number in this 
sense of a plurality of “ nows,” was an unhappy error. Ross says 
in the introduction to his edition of the Physics: 


The description of time as that in change which is counted is un- 
fortunate. For ‘counting’ suggests denumeration, counting to the 
end; and Aristotle’s language arouses the suggestion that we can 
count the nows, or else the indivisible periods of time, involved in a 


change.**- 


This objection to the use of dpuOués in the definition would 
certainly be valid if Aristotle meant by it that all the “ nows ” 
in motion had to be counted off before time existed. In fact, 
such a use of apiOuds would imply even a worse error, viz., that 
time is made up of a finite number of indivisible “ nows.” But 
this is not the meaning Aristotle attaches to the word dpiOyds, 


12 Physics, IV, 11, 219 b 13. 
18 W. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics (Oxford, 1936), p. 65. 
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and he is so at pains to say so, that Ross is entirely unjustified 
in his criticism. Immediately after he defines time, Aristotle 
makes the following distinction: ‘“‘ Number, we must note, is 
used in two senses—both of what is counted or the countable,* 
and also of that with which we count.** That the dpiOyuds used 
in the definition is primarily that which is countable is clear 
from the following passage: “ For it is by means of the body 
that is carried along that we became aware of the ‘ before and 
after’ in the motion, and if we regard these as countable we 
get the ‘now.’” 7° The same is evident from other passages as 
well.*” 

Perhaps Ross is more justified, however, in his criticism of 
the following passage from the Physics, in which Aristotle calls 
the “now” the unit of number, implying that time, which is 
the number of motion, is composed of a plurality of these 
“nows ” as the units of number: 


Just as the moving body and its locomotion involve each other mutually, 
so too do the number of the moving body and the number of the loco- 
motion. For the number of the locomotion is time, while the ‘ now’ 
corresponds to the moving body, and is like the unit of number.* 


Ross comments on this passage : 


The addition olov povas dpi8yov is unfortunate, for a time is not made 
up of a finite number of nows, nor a movement of a finite number of 
positions, as a number is made up of a finite number of units... . The 
error is implicit in the original error of defining time as the number 
of movement.?® 


14 Ttalics not in the original. 

15 Physics, IV, 11, 219b 5. 

1* Ibid., 219 b 24 

7E.g.: “... if movement can exist without the soul, and the before 
and after are attributes of movement, and time is these qua numerable.” 
Ibid., 223a27. Also, cf. 219 b 28. 

18 Ibid., 220 a 1-4. 

1° Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, op. cit., p. 601. 
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The justification for Ross’ criticism of this passage lies not 
so much in any flaw in Aristotle’s doctrine or definition as in his 
manner of expressing the doctrine. Taken from its context 
especially, the passage would mean just what Ross says it 
means; and the thought would be erroneous, because time is not 
made up of a finite number of “nows” any more than any 
continuum is made up of a finite number of points; and 
Aristotle would be the first one to admit this. But taken in 
context, i. e., in conjunction with the rest of Aristotle’s explana- 
tion of time, the passage admits of a correct interpretation, and 
one that is in harmony with the doctrine on motion and on the 
continuum in general. 

Two different, but not equally satisfactory, explanations 
have been advanced by those who seek to defend Aristotle’s con- 
sistency regarding this matter. The first is that offered by John 
F. Callahan in Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy.” 
According to Callahan, Aristotle is speaking of time and motion 
in this passage as they are apprehended by the mind. And since 


time and motion are apprehended only in so far as the mind 
assigns to motion distinct and discrete phases, by assigning to 
it distinct and discrete “ nows,” the “ now” can be spoken of as 
the unit of number which, when taken again and again, con- 
stitutes the actual number that is time. 

This explanation, however, is not entirely satisfactory. First 
of all, in the passage in question Aristotle makes no mention of 
the mind and its apprehension of motion; therefore, he should 
not be thought of as speaking about motion in this sense so 
extraordinary for Aristotle, unless no other explanation of the 
passage is possible. Secondly, Callahan’s interpretation makes 
the “ now ” correspond to an indivisible phase of motion, where- 
as in the passage itself the “ now” is considered rather as cor- 


*° J. Callahan, Four Views of Time in Ancient Philosophy (Cambridge, 
1948), pp. 189, 197. 
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responding to the thing which is moved; and this descrepancy 
cannot be avoided in such an interpretation. 

The better explanation would seem to be that of Simplicius.** 
The merit of Simplicius’ interpretation is in this, that it sees 
just how far Aristotle intended the analogy between the moving 
body and number to go. There are three elements to Simplicius’ 
explanation: (1) He decides in precisely what sense the “ now ” 
is a unit of number. The “ now ” is a unit of number, he says, 
because a unit is that which makes an indivisible thing cor- 
respond to another indivisible, and the “now” is that which 
makes the indivisible subject of motion correspond to the indi- 
visible phase of motion. (2) He decides in just what sense there 
is a similarity between the generation of number from a unit, 
and the generation of motion from the subject of motion and 
time from the “ now.” The similarity lies in this, that just as a 
unit, taken again and again, results in number, so the subject of 
motion and the “ now,” taken again and again, result in motion 
and time. But (3) he immediately qualifies the last statement— 
and here is the heart of the explanation. He says that the 
“ being taken again and again” as applied to a unit of number 
differs from the “ being taken again and again” as applied to 
the subject of change and to the “ now”: the former is a dis- 
crete again and again, the latter is a continuous succession; the 
former results in a discrete number, the latter in a continuum. 
The latter “‘ succession ” results not so much in a number as in a 
numerable, and this, as we have seen, is the principle meaning 
of apvOuds in Aristotle’s definition of time. It is because Ross 
misinterprets the definition in the first place that he misinter- 
prets this eorollary of it (granted that the corollary is not with- 
out its difficulties), and says that “the error is implicit in the | 
original error of defining time as the number of movement.” 


™ Simplicii Jn Physicorum, 726, 4-13. 
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Time as MEASURE 


If time is the number of motion, it is also the measure of 
motion: 


Know also that the term number applies likewise to that which 
measures, so that everything that is divided is incidentally measured by 
those parts into which it is divided, and this is especially true where 
the division is only conceptual.** 


When Aristotle defines time, then, as the number of motion, he 
is also defining it as the measure of motion. And, as a matter of 
fact, this is Aristotle’s explicit doctrine: “ Time is a measure 
of motion and of being moved.” * Nor is this all. Not only is 
time the measure of motion, but, strange as it may seem, motion 
is also the measure of time: “‘ Not only do we measure the move- 
ment by the time, but also the time by the movement.” * 
Although J. F. Callahan tells us that this reciprocity of 
measure should not be disturbing,* yet it is disturbing. To 
mention no others, it disturbs Dr. Ross. Ross cannot see either 
how time can be a fundamental measure of motion, or how 
motion can be a fundamental measure of time. If Ross’ view of 
the matter is correct, so that time is not the measure of motion, 
then is it fundamentally the number of motion, because, as has 
been shown, the two go hand in hand. They stand and fall 
together, and Aristotle’s definition stands and falls with them. 
So Ross’ arguments on the point are worthy of consideration. 
He says: 
We have no direct knowledge that a certain amount of time has 


elapsed, from which we could then infer that movement of a certain 
duration or that movement ae a certain distance . . . has taken place; 


*?H. Wolfson, Crescas’ Critique of Aristotle (Cambridge, 1929), p. 659, 
n. 24. 

#8 Physics, IV, 12, 22lal. 

Ibid., 220 b 15. 

* Four Views of Time, op. cit., p. 79. 
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for we know that time has elapsed only by knowing that movement has 
taken place. And again we cannot from the fact that movement over 
a certain distance has taken place infer, without knowledge of the 
pace of the movement, that a certain time has elapsed.*® 


If this objection of Ross’ were valid, and if, on the other 
hand, time really were what Aristotle says it is, it would seem 
to follow that you could never know either a certain quantity of 
time or a movement of a certain duration. But, since we are 
quite conscious of knowing both, either Ross or Aristotle is 
wrong on the point. 

The problem is rather easily solved if it is remembered that in 
the business of measuring you have to start somewhere. If you 
are to measure the length of a room, you can do it by finding out 
how many lengths of a forearm it equals. You are really 
measuring the room, even though you have no “ direct knowl- 
edge ” of the length of your forearm (1. e., even if you cannot 
tell how long your forearm is in feet and inches—which is 
really indirect knowledge). Furthermore, it is to be noted 
that, to gain any knowledge at all of the length of the room, a 
unit of measure must be selected which is smaller than the room. 
It would not do to “measure” the room by a unit which is 
equivalent to it in length. If this were what Aristotle intended 
when he said that time measures motion and motion measures 
time, he would be guilty of the absurdity that Ross attributes to 
him. But it is obvious, from the analogy Aristotle draws between 
motion and time as reciprocal measures, on the one hand, and 
the multitude of horses and their number,” on the other, as 
also from Aristotle’s concept of measure as that by which some- 
thing—especially a quantity—is made known,” that he does 
not mean a unit of time measures an equal unit of motion and 
vice versa. Rather, his meaning is this: a determined time and a 

26 Aristotle’s Physics, op. cit., p. 65-66. 


*7 Physics, IV, 14, 223 b 13. 
* Metaphysics, X, 1, 1052b21 & 24; 1053a8 & 31; IV, 6, 1016b19. 
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determined motion are arrived at by numbering a motion, by 
indicating in it a before and an after; when this has been done, 
a larger motion may then be measured by the smaller quantity of 
motion. In this case, time (the number of motion) measures 
motion by determining some part of the motion which will 
measure the larger whole. Conversely, the segment of motion 
originally numbered determines a definite length of time, and 
this length of time may be used to measure a larger whole; in 
which case it is motion measuring time by determining a certain 
unit of time to measure a larger quantity of time.” 

Thus, there is no difficulty in Aristotle’s doctrine on the 
reciprocity of measure once the doctrine is correctly under- 
stood; and the definition of time from which the doctrine neces- 
sarily flows remains, in this respect at least, unimpaired. 


TIME AND THE 


From the definition of time as number, it not only follows 
that time is a measure, but it would also seem to follow that time 
has some relation to the soul, since only a mind can number. 
Aristotle was conscious of such a relation, and he tells us in Book 
IV of the Physics that the relation is worthy of consideration.*° 
Since time is number, and only soul can number, it would fol- 
low that the relation of time to the soul is one of dependence. 
Here is the way in which Aristotle poses the problem: 


Whether if soul did not exist time would exist or not, is a question that 
may be fairly asked; for if there cannot be someone to count there 
cannot be anything that can be counted, so that evidently there cannot 
be number; for number is either what has been, or can be, counted. 
But if nothing but soul, or in soul, reason, is qualified to count, there 
would not be time unless there were a soul, but only that of which 
time is an attribute, i.e., if movement can exist without a soul, and 


2° Cf. Callahan, Four Views of Time, op. cit., p. 78-79; also St. Thomas, 
In IV Physicorum, lect. 19, nn. 6 & 7. 
8°14, 223 a 16. 
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the before and after are the attributes of movement, and time is these 
qua numerable.** 


Callahan is inclined to minimize the significance of this 
passage in Aristotle’s treatment of time. He says that the 
Physics treats time only in so far as it plays a part in nature 
and is related to motion; that hence a psychological analysis of 
time such as is given here is “ somewhat irrelevant” to the 
matter at hand.** But one might ask, if the subject is irrelevant, 
why Aristotle introduced it at all, rather than introduce it and 
then, as Callahan says, pass over it lightly. No, the passage is 
not irrelevant to Aristotle’s treatment. It is even doubtful if 
the subject matter can be classified as the “ psychological aspect 
of time.” For Aristotle introduces the soul only in so far as it 
is necessary to a fuller and-more exact understanding of time 
as it exists in nature itself. As will be seen, the whole function 
of the passage is to elucidate further the nature of time precisely 
as time is treated in the Physics. In fact, so relevant is this 
discussion of time and the soul to what precedes it that a failure 
to interpret the passage correctly, or a failure to accept its con- 
clusion isa rather good indication of a failure to understand 
accurately Aristotle’s definition of time in the first place. 
Though this is not always the case, it is true in two of the 
three instances that will be treated below. 

Aristotle’s answer to the question, “‘ To what extent does time 
depend on the soul?” raises two more questions in the minds 
of commentators. First, what does the answer mean? Secondly, 
is the answer correct ? | 

As to the meaning of the answer, there would be no difficulty 
at all if one were to content himself with the passage as 
presented, say, in Hardie and Gaye’s translation. Their rendi- 
tion reads as follows: “ But if nothing but soul, or in soul 


51 Tbid., 22-29. 
_ ** Four Views of Time, op. cit., p. 76. 
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reason, is qualified to count, there would not be time unless there 
were a soul, but only that of which time is an attribute. .. .”™ 
But since one authority on the point will tell us that the passage 
does not mean in the original Greek what this particular transla- 
tion would have it mean, it is necessary to examine the opinions 
of the recognized commentators on the Greek to insure a 
correct interpretation. 

Ross, in the “ Introduction ” to his edition of the Greek text, 
gives this interpretation: “‘ He [ Aristotle] answers that where 
there is nothing that can count, nothing can be countable, and 
therefore there can be no time, which is the number of move- 
ment, or movement qua countable.” ** Themistius, in his Com- 
mentary on the Physics, says: davepov ws Gv xpovos 
pn ovons Wvy7js. (It is evident that there would not be time if 
there were no soul).** It is clear from his introduction to this 
statement that Themistius means by px ovons buxijs, as does 
Aristotle, “ if there were no soul either actually or potentially,” 
for both speak of the tmpossibility of a numberer. Simplicius 
sums up Aristotle’s answer as follows: 7d pév 
Kata TOV éauTns voor, 6 xpdvos apiOuds, ovoNns 
ovx Gv €in xpdvos. (If, then, that which can number is the soul 
by reason of its mind, and time is a number, there being no 
soul there would be no time). Finally, Philoponus sum- 
marizes Aristotle pithily: dnoiv, avapefeions ovva- 
vaipeitat 6 xpovos. (Remove the soul, he | Aristotle] says, and 
you remove time with it).* 

In the light of these four interpretations of the passage, all 
by the best of Aristotelian commentators, and all agreeing with 

** IV, 14, 223425; The Basic Works of Aristotle, op. cit., p. 299. 

** Aristotle's Physics, op. cit., p. 68. 

*° In Aristotelis Physica, 160, 25. 

In Aristotelis Physicorum, 759, 16. 

** Joannes Philoponus, In Aristotelis Physicorum Libros Quinque 


Posteriores Commentaria, ed. H. Vitelli, Academiae Litterarum Regiae 
Borussicae. (Berlin, 1888), 775, 16. 
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the translation given in the McKeon edition (cited above), the 
following interpretation is somewhat surprising—the more so, 
because it is found in an otherwise excellent treatment of 
Aristotle’s doctrine on time. It is that advanced by the Rev. 
P. Hoenen, S.J. The passage in question will be presented 
here first as it is found in Ross’ edition of the Physics. The 
punctuation especially is to be noted: ef 5€ wndév dAdo wéduKev 
apOpetv Kai vods, advvarov elvar xpdvov 
ovans, ToUTO 6 mote Sv Eotw 6 xpovos ... Hoenen, after 
stating that it is worth while explaining the text, presents the 
same reading as follows: ei 5€ apiOpetv 7 
After placing a period here where the Ross and Bekker editions 
place but a comma, Hoenen translates, and correctly: “Si 
autem nihil aliud potest numerare nisi anima, et in anima 
intellectus, impossible est exsistere tempus, si anima non ex- 
sistit. (If, however, nothing else but a soul can number, and 
in the soul, intellect, it is impossible that time exist if a soul 
does not exist).” Then, beginning a new sentence, he adds the 
rest: GAA'}) ToUTO 6 mote Ov O xpovos ... , which he trans- 
lates: “‘ Excipe tamen si subjectum temporis exsistit ... (Take 
exception, however, if the subject of time exists).” And he 
explains in his own words: “ Simpliciter ergo reicit [| Aris- 
toteles] ipsam objectionem et respondet: tempus exsistit inde- 
pendenter ab anima si motus independenter ab anima datur. 
(He [Aristotle] therefore simply puts down the objection and 
answers: time exists independently of the soul if motion exists 
independently of the soul).” ** 

To evaluate correctly this translation and interpretation ad- 
vanced by Hoenen, it is necessary to know the meaning of the 
two idiomatic phrases used by Aristotle in the text, add’ and 
6 more ov. The latter phrase, 6 wore ov, is an Aristotelian 


** P. Hoenen, S. J., Cosmologia (Rome, 1936), p. 255. 
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equivalent for vroxeiyevov, which means “subject” or “ sub- 
strate.” That which is accidental to the substrate is expressed 
by the indicative of elvar. Thus, troxeipevov trod xpovov, the 
substrate of time, would be expressed : 6 wore dv ori 6 xpdvos.”” 
The second idiom referred to, a@AA’7, is used almost always in 
Aristotle to introduce the exception to a negative statement, as, 
for example: xai ravrny ovdepiay GAAnv olov re elvas 
gdopav. (. .. and this can be nothing else but locomotion). 
(Physics, VIII, 7, 260 b 25.) But it is also used at times as an 
equivalent of ei uy or mAnv,* where it has the meaning of the 
Latin “ nisi.” And this is the sense in which Hoenen says it 
should be taken in the present passage. On this assumption, the 
passage should run as follows in its Latin equivalent (omitting 
all punctuation for purposes of objectivity): “Si autem nihil 
aliud potest numerare nisi anima et in anima intellectus im- 
possible est existere tempus si anima non exsistit nisi hoe quod 
est subjectum temporis.” Now just how Hoenen makes the 
transit from “ nisi hoe quod est subjectum temporis”’ to “ Ex- 
cipe tamen si subjectum temporis exsistit ” he does not explain. 
Nor does an explanation seem possible, since “ excipe tamen ” 
more than expresses the meaning of add’ 7, and “ subjectum 
temporis ” exhausts the meaning of 6 wore dv éorw 6 xpovos, 
so that there would seem to be nothing left in the Greek to 
justify the introduction of “si” and “ exsistit.” 

Although such lengthy philological criticism is tedious, never- 
theless it is necessary where questionable interpretation finds 
its support in what appears to be philological error. 

Why is it that Hoenen’s interpretation of the passage differs 
so widely from that of other commentators? An explanation is 
not hard to find. Hoenen is attempting to defend as Aristotle’s 
a meaning of the definition of time that does not seem to be 
Aristotle’s at all. Hoenen says that time depends on the soul 


*° Cf. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus, 627 b 30-40. 
4° Thid., 627 b 61. 
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only in so far as we use time to measure all motions. As far 
as time in its objective reality is concerned, it is completely 
independent of the numbering soul. And the reason for this 
independence? Because, he says, motion, to be time, has only 
to be numerable, and everything that is implied in the numer- 
ability of motion—an order of before and after, equality of 
“verified independently of the numbering 
soul.” ** But Aristotle has already said, and clearly, that it is 
impossible to have a thing which is numerable if it is impossible 
to have a numberer.*? So the very reason Hoenen gives for 
time’s independence of the soul is the same reason Aristotle gives 
for its dependence. 

But it may be objected in Hoenen’s favor, as a certain Boethus 
once objected,** that there can be number independently of a 


duration, etec.— is 


numberer, just as there can be sensibles independently of sensa- 
tion. Themistius answers this objection adequately. He says 
that just as actual correlatives are mutually dependent as cor- 
relatives, so are potential correlatives as correlatives. If, then, 
a numbering soul is not possible, and this is Aristotle’s suppo- 
sition, neither is a numerable possible, but only that which hap- 
pens to be numerable (or, more exactly, only that to which “ to 
be numerable ” happens). That which happens to be numerable 
“‘ exists independently of a numberer, but not numbered, nor as 
numerable, so that motion can exist without a numberer; but 
to differentiate and distinguish the before and after of motion, 
whose differentiation and distinction, and [consequently] 
number, constitute time, how is this possible without a soul?” ** 

If, then, Aristotle really meant what he said when he defined 
time as the nwmber of motion (and not as that which “ happens 
to be numerable ”’), he also meant that time depends on the soul 
for its existence—and that, unequivocally. 

‘1 Hoenen, Cosmologia, op. cit., 253-54. 

«? Physics, IV, 14, 223 a 22. 


4? Themistii Jn Physica, 160, 26-161, 4 
*¢ Italics not in the original. 
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Ross attacks Aristotle’s answer to the time-soul problem on 
still other grounds. For Ross the answer itself is clear enough: 
“In the absence of mind, therefore, there would not be time 
but only the substratum of time, viz., movement.” *° It is rather 
the correctness of the answer that Ross questions; for he adds, 
“ The answer is clearly unsatisfactory, for obviously change not 
only could not be apprehended, but could not exist, in the 
absence of time.”’ So it is for a different reason from Callahan’s 
that Ross says, “ {W]e need not suppose that he [Aristotle | 
attached much importance to the answer he gives.”’ Though Ross 
calls the answer wrong, he does admit, however, that it is con- 
sistent with Aristotle’s general doctrine on the nature of the 
continuum and with his account of the “ nows ” as having only 
a potential existence in motion, as the terminations of the 
potential parts of the time-continuum. 

What reason does Ross advance for his repudiation of 
Aristotle’s statement that time depends on the soul? Aristotle is 
wrong, says Ross, because motion exists independently of the 
soul and it is “ obvious ” that motion cannot exist if time does 
not exist. Just what makes this fact obvious Ross does not say. 
Is it Aristotle’s definition of motion? But there does not seem 
to be anything in “ the act of a being in potency in so far as it 
is in potency ” that implies time as a prerequisite, or which 
suggests an “ obvious” deduction to this fact. Perhaps, then, 
something in experience makes it obvious. But Aristotle’s whole 
analysis of experience has gone to show that, far from being a 


prerequisite of motion, time is rather a consequent of motion, 
and this, only with respect to the numbering soul. Time is not, 
as Ross would have it, a sine qua non of motion, somewhat as 
space would be of bodies. It is rather motion that is a sine qua 
non of time, as is also a numbering soul.“ 


Aristotle's Physics, op. cit., p. 68. 
‘*It is true that motion cannot exist if time does not exist (provided 
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Ross subjoins a second objection to the doctrine on time and 
the soul.*’ According to Aristotle’s view, it is the soul which 
actuates the “nows” in the time-continuum. Ross says that 
“there is the greatest possible difficulty” in accepting this 
doctrine, since the act of counting does not actuate the parts of a 
whole, but rather recognizes the parts which already actually 
exist. 

The solution to this difficulty is quite apparent, since the 
nature of the actuation will clearly differ according to the 
nature of the things to be actuated and the nature of the actu- 
ating agent. But since the problem pertains properly to the 
psychological treatment of time, involving, as it does, the 
mental acts by which motion is apprehended as extended and is 
divided, it would be outside the scope of Aristotle’s treatment 
and the scope of this article to discuss it. 


West Baden College, 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


that a soul is possible) ; but it is to be noted that the necessity for time’s 
existence is not antecedent, but consequent. 
‘* Aristotle’s Physics, op. cit., p. 69. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: 


The Great Ideas 


by James L. Hagerty 


T CALLS FOR THE descriptive skill of a Thomas Huxley or a 
John Ruskin with far more imagination, for a clarity of expo- 
sition rivalling an Aristotle or a Spinoza with more conciseness, for 
the comprehensive grasp of an Aquinas and the cosmic vision of a 
Plato in miniature to present in a short review the curious, astonishing, 
original if not unique, extraordinary work, The Great Ideas: A 
Syntopicon of the Great Books of the Western World. The mere 
description of “ The Principles and Methods of Syntopical Construe- 
tion” requires an appendix of eighty pages. How the inventors of 
‘ the Syntopicon created this new instrument for the intellectual life, 
learning, and leisure must be properly discovered by the direct method 
of reading it. 

This map of knowledge (speculum mentis) of 443 of the great books 
of the western world published with it, is a chart or index or “ pointer 
reading” to topics treated in them, not only in these selected books 
of the western tradition, but also in the Bible. The view is taken that 
the Bible and the books printed in the set with the Syntopicon occupy 
a central position in the thought of the western tradition. But besides 
these books additional readings are recommended for each idea and 
topic to supplement or amplify the discussion in the great books. The 
“ Bibliography of Additional Readings”? contains 2603 titles by 1181 
authors. 

The great ideas which supply the elements in the western tradition 
as a whole were first proposed by the editors as the means of charting, 
relating, understanding the great books. Those ideas that run through 
the whole tradition and manifest sufficient significance and scope were 


*The Great Ideas: A Syntopicon of the Great Books of the Western 
World. By Mortimer J. Adler, Editor-in-Chief; William Gorman, General 
Editor. (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1952). These are 
Volumes II and III of The Great Books of the Western World. Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, Editor-in-Chief; Mortimer J. Adler, Associate Editor. 
(Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc., 1952), Vols. LIV. 

*II, 1143-1217. 
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sought. Hundreds of possible terms were proposed for inclusion and 
the degree of their range and amplitude was observed in the great books 
by a large staff of readers who spent several years in this intensive and 
extensive research. Gradually after careful observation and study and 
finally under the practical and arbitrary limit to the number of ideas 
that might be included in a guide to reading the great books, the number 
was reduced to 102. 


To the extent that such pragmatic criteria or reasons of convenience 
were operative, the number 102 and the list of terms chosen as chapter 
titles are somewhat arbitrary. But this unavoidable arbitrariness does 
not affect the character of the terms selected as the great ideas of the 
western tradition. Their character would have been the same had the 
number been 92 or 112. It would have been the same had other words 
been used to express the same meaning—if, for example, ‘freedom’ had 
been used instead of ‘liberty,’ or ‘universe’ instead of ‘world.’ What is 
not arbitrary, in short, is the distinction between the character of the 
terms selected, and the character of those eliminated because they do not 
function as major centers or pivots of discussion in the great books.* 


The determination of “the great ideas” led to the elimination of 
many possible concepts, and to the discovery of still more which were 
found to have relevance in the great books as subordinate concepts. 
This list, together with the 102 great ideas, numbering 1798 is presented 
in the “ Inventory of Terms.” * It consists mainly of words in common 
speech, since it is not addressed merely to specialists nor scientists, 
nor even philosophers. By means of the “Inventory of Terms” a 
reader may locate what the great books say about some topic which 
interests him. It refers him to chapters on the great ideas and topics 
into which the subject is divided, and thus affords a thread like 
Ariadne’s to the labyrinth of the wisdom of the west. 

Perhaps the portion of the Syntopicon which compels most interest 
is the essays (102) which introduce the chapters on the great ideas. 
Each essay comments briefly on the various meanings of the idea under 
consideration, identifies the problems it has raised and the controver- 
sies it has occasioned in western thought. But the essay serves as an 
introduction to the “ Outline of Topics.” An idea is discussed in the 
great books under a variety of themes or topics, and these involve issues" 
and controversies. So the ideas do not constitute the elementary unit 
of the Syntopicon. Each idea is divided into several topics. There are 


* III, 1225. * III, 1303-1345. 
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as few as six in the chapter on “Fate” and as many as 76 in the 
chapter on “God.” About 3,000 topies “ provide a statement of the 
scope and variety of subjects with which the great books deal in a 
substantial and significant fashion.” * It is clear that the critical evalu- 
ation of the Syntopicon must be based upon judgments appraising the 
adequacy of the ideas and the arrangement, coordination, dependence, 
and interpenetration of the topics through them, as a means of appre- 
hending the best thought of the western tradition in literature, science, 
history, and philosophy. Do the topics really represent the themes, 
disagreements, issues, problems, solutions which summarize the thought 
history of the west in a conversation that lives and moves and has a 
being worthy of the name “ great’? Do the ideas which serve as centers 
of reference for the collections of topics suffice to express all significant 
philosophical positions impartially? If the whole work was conceived 
to present the problems of life and thought as seen in the western 
tradition, and the preceding two questions can be answered affirma- 
tively, what is the significance of the Syntopicon to philosophy? 
Instead of addressing himself to these or like questions, I suspect 
that the critic may prefer or be forced to treat the essays which intro- 
duce the chapters. Though they are relatively brief, on the average 
seven or eight double columned pages, the aggregate of eight hundred 
two-column pages makes a very large book in itself, if not a great one ~ 
in some sense. These essays can be read by themselves without reference 
to the chapters they introduce. They are written as clearly and simply 
as their subject matter permits; “One and Many,” “ Induction,” 
“ Necessity and Contingency,” “ Evolution” might not impress the 
mind of the ordinary reader as “ Punishment,” “ Angel,” “ Medicine,” 
“ Honor,” “Family”; the exposition of the subject is presented in 
such a way that the variety of opinions proposed by the great books 
appears at issue dialectically, that is, rhetorically or dramatically 
arranged, like the speeches in Thucydides. This makes the reading 
interesting, as pertinent as history, as universal as poetry, as exciting 
as the climax of a drama, and provides an exasperating suspense. For 
example in the essay on “ Liberty,” Aristotle, Kant, Rousseau, Mill 
and Plato seem to discuss freedom together, and Socrates has the last 
word seemingly to warn Mill or the reader on the limits of liberty. In 
the essay on “ Sin,” Pascal, Freud, Hobbes, Ezekiel, St. Paul, Aquinas, 
Mill (speaking for Calvin) and Augustine take positions on the prob- 


xiv. 
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lem of grace, good works and sin in relation to salvation. The reader 
may resolve the issues sympathetically, but he discovers before long that 
the authors of the great books join issues without respect of persons— 
Aquinas may agree with Freud and Spinoza and Locke and disagree 
with Augustine and Pascal and Plotinus, Freud may disagree with 
Aquinas and agree with Augustine, Pascal may agree with Aquinas 
and disagree with Freud and Plotinus. Still one might accept the 
accuracy of this dialectical character of western thought, believe the 
references the ultimate in research to verify the essay, and if then one 
stopped, though the hope and purpose of the editors would be frus- 
trated, such a person world have as full and lively a sense of the real 
function of the human mind as can be achieved by imagination and 
memory. True it lacks form a little, but with a hundred or a hundred 
thirteen working ideas it might supply ordinary adult minds with some 
keys to fit locks, to open closed minds to the life of leisure and love. 
It would be sad if reviewers and readers were to take this set of 
remarkable essays summarizing the structural and dynamic aspects of 
western thought and written by Mortimer J. Adler, as a substitute for 
the object and purpose of the Syntopicon. 

But each introductory essay is a statement of the mane themes 
that have occurred under the idea it treats. It is followed by an “ Out- 
line of Topics.” This is an orderly and systematic statement of all the 
meanings, the problems, the issues, the various ways in which the idea 
has been conceived, affirmed, denied, disputed in the tradition. Each 
topic is essentially a subject of discussion. It is not a proposition. It is 
not an affirmation or a denial. It is a point where minds meet to 
define, suppose, analyze, debate views seen to have a common location. 
The statement of a topic must be ample enough to include all the 
rhetorical and logical alternatives without determination. Since**the 
Syntopicon is built of topics as the elements or units, and since the 
Great Ideas are shown as selected collections of topics, the 3,000 topics 
which constitute this work should be a satisfactory articulation of the 
great books. It may be most expedient here to quote a short “ Outline 
of Topics” (with seventeen actual topics) as an example of the 
structure upon which the body of the work is built. The following 
topics fall under the idea of Immortality: 


(1) The desire for immortality: the fear of death. 


(2) The knowledge of immortality, arguments for and against per- 
sonal survival. 


| 
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(3) Belief in immortality. 
a. The postulation of immortality: practical grounds for belief 
in immortality. 
b. The revelation of immortality: immortality as an article of 
religious faith. 


(4) The moral significance of immortality: rewards and sanctions. 


(5) Conceptions of the after-life. 
a. The transmigration of souls: reincarnation. 
b. The state of the soul apart from the body. 
ce. The judgment of souls. | 
d. The process of purification: the state of Purgatory. 
e. The state of the damned: Hell. | 


f. The state of the blessed: Heaven. 
he g. The resurrection of the body. 
Doctrines of impersonal survival. 
a. Immortality through offspring: the perpetuation of the species. 


b. Enduring fame: survival in the memory. 
ce. Participation in the eternity of truth, ideas, or love. 


If the reader can conceive the essay introducing “ Immortality,” 
prefacing the outline, the main themes of the subject are indicated and 
the idea said to be related to “ Form,” “Idea,” “ Mind,” “ Soul,” 
“Universal and Particular,” “ Matter.” The views of Kant and 
Plato, Aristotle and Mill, the shades in Homer and Virgil, the history 
of the idea in Herodotus and Gibbon, the arguments of Plato, Plotinus, 
Descartes and Locke, the pictures of Dante and Milton, the discussion 
of Aristotle, Averroes and Aquinas, of Pascal and Locke, of Hegel and 
Spinoza, with Socrates facing death with equanimity, are stated. With 
this dialectical initiation aiming at impartiality and rhetorically devised 
to achieve personal detachment (to escape the editorial bias), and the 
“ Outline of Topics” following, we come to the body of the Syntopicon. 
This consists of the “ References,” which accompany each topic and 
are listed chronologically under it. For example, the first topie under 
“Immortality ” (1. The desire for immortality: the fear of death) has 
more than fifty references, e. g., Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, Lucre- 
tius, Plutarch, Aristides, Chaucer, Second Nun’s Tale, Cervantes, Bos- 
well, James. The references are listed in chronological order following 
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all citations from the Bible which come first. Citations are made to 
verse, line, paragraph, chapter, whole book, according to the nature 
of the reference, and the text is given by volume and page (quartered 
by a, b, ec, d) as found in the Great Books of the Western World. 
Biblical texts are cited in both the King James and Douai Versions 
when they differ. 

By means of this topical reference a reader can confer with each 
of the great authors of the west who has uttered something significant 
on the desire for immortality or the fear of death. However, this 
whole scheme of 100 ideas and 3,000 topics may be scouted as fan- 
tastic by positivists unless it appear in some empirical guise. A prag- 
matist might suspect that it reflects some metaphysical pattern like a 
medieval summa or a picturesque numerology like the Divine Comedy. 
A scholastic might be ignorant of the possibility of sharing in the 
wisdom of the west and imagine it a scheme by Schelling or some- 
thing seen through the looking glass. A brief account is given on the 
compiling of the references.° The first readings sought to discover 
the relevance of books or passages to one or more of the great ideas, 
which were tentative. The initial exploration led not only to the 
determination of the main ideas, but also to the necessity of a topical 
analysis of each idea. The topics were drafted on the basis of the first 
readings. Then the reading had to be redone to test the topics and 
improve the references. During the whole process the ideas were dis- 
covered, the topics were located, exploration advanced, and the results 
are charted in the topical references. None of the difficulties is mini- 
mized in discovering the texts for a topic or seeing the topic in a text, 
and the result of seven years of vigorous, collaborative, controlled read- 
ing is offered as an aid to a prospective reader who wants to weigh 
and measure the best opinions in our tradition on a given topic. 

I have suggested that it would be easier to talk about the essays than 
to face the real problem of judging this work. In fact, without the 51 
volumes of the Great Books at hand—the introductory volume, The 
Great Conversation, by Robert Maynard Hutchins might be included if 
only Mr. Hutchins were older—the reviewer is reduced to generic or 
superficial judgments of the Syntopicon unless he knows and remembers 
the great books cited. This reviewer was curious about the correlation 
of texts to topics, and the principle of the relation. With the Syn- 
topicon at hand, but not the set to supply the exact texts cited in the 
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references, several topics were selected, viz.: under “ Law, the relation 
of natural law to natural rights and natural justice ”; under “ Justice, 
Justice as the moral principle of political organization: the bond of 
men in states”; and under “ War and peace, The nature, causes and 
conditions of peace.” These were assigned to senior students at St. 
Mary’s College majoring in philosophy. The project was to discover 
citations exactly relevant to the topic in the books that did not have 
references denoting them exactly in other editions; to state the question 
derived from the complete discussion of the topic; as a corollary the 
several topics were considered in regard to their sameness and difference. 
When the Great Books of the Western World arrived in the college 
library, each student checked his references; one had a very high 
coincidence, another was exact in some, inexact with others, a third was 
ineffective. Though it is difficult to derive more than an opinion from 
these data, the adventure in topical reading broadened, deepened, shar- 
pened the mind of each reader and convinced him on the method and 
its value. If the references throughout are as adequate as the few we 
have sampled it may be fairly said that this intellectual adventure of 
reading some topic with the great thinkers and poets and scientists and 
historians is an intellectual transfusion against the mental torpor in- 
duced by dogmatism and positivism and psychologism. It would re- 
awaken curiosity, keep the mind in suspense, challenge its tentative 
opinions by conflicting arguments, lead to possible solutions or produce 
convictions. It does seem to present the cultural heritage of the western 
world as an intellectual achievement, and it supplies the means of 
growing in it. When one learns the best that has been thought and 
felt and written on a subject and has it all before him in bewildering 
variety, authority ceases to have much value among peers. But it is a 
consummation fondly to be wished that if good minds were challenged 
to think about the problems and issues fundamental to our very exist- 
ence, we might find our way instead of searching for escape, war, peace 
of mind, “ know-how.” 

Now if the summary of topies reports satisfactorily the significant 
themes of western thought, how do the “great ideas” achieve this 
completeness in denotation? Though they appear in the Syntopicon 
accidentally ordered from “ Angel” to “ World” by the alphabet with 
no explicit arrangement, the problem of their relative order and value 
and the integrity of ideas as a eategory needs investigation. A reading 
of the “ Outlines of Topics” shows the distinctions between the ideas 
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in terms of universality in range of time, in the divisions of learning 
and in the kinds of literature. Ideas like “ God,” “ Knowledge,” “ Man ” 
have the widest range in terms of time, of learning and of literature. 
Ideas like “ Matter,” “Space,” “Time,” “World” or “ Justice,” 
“ Liberty,” “State,” “ Wealth” are basic through the whole range of 
time, but they are not relevant to every imaginative or intellectual 
consideration. Some ideas do not run evenly through the whole tra- 
dition; “ Oligarchy,” “ Angel” and “ Prophecy” are much more lively 
in ancient and medieval than in modern thought, while the reverse is 
true of “Evolution” and “Progress.” Though reviewers often beg 
questions they cannot answer, and beg them in categorical statements, 
this one resolutely refrains from supplying an answer drawn from 
the alleged thought of the editors, since the dialectical structure upon 
which the whole work is constructed offers room for every significant 
position. Though Socrates and Aquinas and Freud have leading roles 
in the great conversation, it is not ironic or dogmatic or sexy. If Adler 
prefers Socrates, the reader can always choose Freud or Aquinas if he 
must. 

May I offer a supposition of a speculative nature? In saying that 
the Syntopicon is original, if not unique, it is interesting to turn our 
minds to-the two kinds of summaries that appear in the literature of 
the west; the works of Pliny, Isidore of Seville, Vincent of Beauvais, 
Diderot-and D’Alembert are milestones in the development of the ency- 
clopaedia, which reached its greatest stature in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica; and the works of Aristotle, Plotinus, Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Hegel, Marx, in which things are not presented collectively but syn- 
thetically, in terms of some principle or principles. Now it would seem 
that the Syntopicon is in the line of Aristotle and Aquinas, its ideas 
and topics and subject-matter having similar elements and principles 
to those in the philosophical and theological structures of the great 
Greek and the great scholastic. How does it happen that such a work, 
almost a miracle in the prodigious problems of its production, appears 
under the name of the Encyclopaedia Britannica? Is it possible that 
fact, fiction, fancy and philosophy have exceeded all bounds, and ideas 
are needed to select, order, weigh and value information that springs 
like a jungle to engulf us in contemporary education? 

In a book called Dialectic, published in 1927, Adler proposed a book 
to be written: 
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Such a book might be called a Summa Dialectica. ...In that future 
work what is here but the barest suggestion of the interpretation of his- 
torical philosophy in terms of dialectic would be fulfilled in detail. 
Though historical philosophies might compose its subject-matter, the treat- 
ment would not be historical. It would be concerned with theories rather 
than thinkers. It would be strictly dialectical in form, probably availing 
itself of the literary advantages of the dialogue rather than the usual 
devices of the treatise or of geometrical procedure. The Summa Dialectica 
would be in part the exhibition of the arguments that are involved in the 
theories, systems, and philosophies that have been reported or recorded. 
More than that it would necessarily endeavour to carry the dialectical 
process beyond the point at which one dogmatic attitude or another had 
limited it historically. In this sense it would be a genuinely creative work, 
as well as being the critical application of dialectic to a certain field of 
subject-matter... . 

The values of the volume here proposed certainly cannot be either 
stated or judged in advance of the attempt; its execution may or may 
not be possible in terms of the preliminary plan .. . it has this double 
promise: First, that of stating some of the fundamental concerns that 
the history of philosophy comprises, clarifying the oppositions, indicating 
some of their possible resolutions, and, perhaps most important of all, 
effecting a greater or less degree of translation between one system or 
theory and another. This would enhance the intelligibility of philosophical 
controversy, probably reduce what seems to be a multiplicity of theoretical 
differences and disagreements to the simplest terms in which the dialectic 
might be reconstructed; and in this way historical philosophy may be 
made to contribute to the enlightenment of the philosophical processes 
of the present and future, the continued carrying on of philosophy in 
controversial discussion, whether by professional philosophers or not. 

Second, the subject-matter . . . would include . . . the scientific universe 
of discourse as well. . . . Science, in other words, would be submitted to 
dialectic, and in such a treatment, scientific discourse would have the 
status of merely possible and necessarily partial theorizing.’ 


The Syntopicon is not the Summa Dialectica as here proposed. It is 
the prologue to it, the essay introducing a philosophical renaissance. 
Its form is utterly unique. The dialogue presents speakers from the 
great company of the west, lovers, seers, thinkers, singers, doers, 
discoursing on great themes that range through all the ‘interests and 
the problems of the human comedy and the divine. The discourse, how- 
ever, can be heard only when the reader listens to voices that speak 
from any time and any place in an imaginary conversation through 
which he must learn to think with the best, feel with the maker or the 


* Dialectic (New York, 1927), pp. 235-237. 
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poet. But this form does not construct its subject-matter, for the 
material here is made up of the words of the great historians, poets, 
story-tellers, scientists, philosophers and theologians of the west. 
Though the form claims to be dialectical, the “ matter” of the dialogue 
as composed in topics and ideas gives more body than that of language 
and logie to the thought. A logic of words or ideas of whatever uni- 
verse of discourse is often an empty exhibition. But in argument which 
touches history, poetry, fiction, science, philosophy and theology: history 
brings the actuality of time and place to discourse; poetry and fiction 
bring the actuality of life and love to discourse; science brings the 
actuality of thought to discourse; philosophy brings the actuality of 
being in all its modes to discourse; theology brings the actuality of 
the power of God to discourse. Is this the way to understanding, to 
knowledge, to wisdom—the real way? 

What is the significance of the Syntopicon to philosophy? If it is 
clearly seen, it seems like the nearest exemplification of Cardinal New- 
man’s idea of a university. Josef Pieper says “ Education concerns 
the whole man; an educated man is a man with a point of view from 
which he takes in the whole world. Education concerns the whole man, 
man capax universi, capable of grasping the totality of existing 
things.” * The special training for a degree in philosophy today has 
little correlation with knowledge, education, and less with wisdom. If 
one must grow in knowledge and understanding to achieve wisdom in 
love, the Great Books of the Western World might supply a curriculum 
and staff for study, research, and creative thinking beyond all com- 
parison in quality, cost, and possibility, when we see the ineffectiveness 
of liberal education today and its consequent sterility. It may well be 
that pragmatists will grow philosophical reading the Syntopicon, ideal- 
ists will not miss the trees in the forest of the great ideas, nor will the 
pluralist resist the temptation to reduce 3,000 topics to something more 
substantial than units. And scholastics? 

In the first number of THe New ScuHowasticism, January, 1927; 
there was a review of a book by John S. Zybura, Present Day Thinkers 
and the New Scholasticism. The book is a poll of prominent thinkers, 
non-scholastie and scholastic, on their judgment of the current scholastic 
thought. After showing the exclusiveness, the sectarianism and the 
partisanship of both groups, Zybura offered suggestions for a rapproche- 
ment. The review said: 


* Leisure: The Basis of Culture (New York, 1952), p. 45. 
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Dr. Zybura’s book has within itself immense potency—power enough to 
effect not only a mutual understanding but a mutual cooperation in the 


interest of truth between the separated parties. Whether or not these 
potencies are going to be effectuated will depend of course on the hold the 
ideas and viewpoints succeed in getting in the first place on non- 
scholastic thinkers. Here they will have to contend with a vis mertiae 
stored up throughout half a millenium of negative information and positive 
misinformation. In the second place they must depend on neo-scholastic 
philosophers. These it should stimulate to acquire a deeper insight into 
their own system, a more thorough acquaintance with modern and, 
especially, contemporary forms and movements of thought, and a more 
determined endeavor to discover and assimilate whatever truth and worth- 
while suggestions exist in non-scholastic philosophies. 


The Syntopicon may be the answer to Zybura’s hope. If Prometheus 
is to cease burrowing and the modern mind is to come from the under- 
world to glimpse the stars, it may be the way and the light to the truth 
of philosophy. It charts a guide to learning as a means to the im- 
provement of life and presents the order of learning through the modes 
of the liberal arts: one learns effective thinking by doing it gram- 
matically and rhetorically and logically and thinks effectively through 
the best examples of science, literature, and philosophy. If the means 
are applied to the curious, wondering, vagrant minds of our time, in 
our schools, the goal may be nearer than we think—the work that we 
fear and avoid may be the necessary vigil for the life of leisure in 
company with Lady Philosophy. Such a result would bring reflective 
thinking closer to social life and culture. It would produce an intel- 
lectual leaven to raise the popular thought. It would be the school 
for an Institute of Philosophy where wise men could think of the One 
World of the future, now but a pious hope. | 

James L. HaGerry. 


Saint Mary’s College, 
St. Mary’s College, California. 
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From the Secretary’s Desk 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


HE TWENTY-SEVENTH annual meeting of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association will be held at University 
of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana, on April 7 and 8, 1953, under 
the patronage of the University of Notre Dame and the Catholic senior 
colleges and seminaries of the Indiana area. The general theme of the 
meeting will be “Philosophy and Unity.” At the general morning 
sessions papers will be read on “ Philosophy and the Unity of Knowl- 
edge”’ by the Rev. Edward Q. Franz of Gannon College, Erie, Penn.; 
“ Philosophy and the Unity of Philosophy of Nature ” by the Rev. L. M. 
Regis, O. P., of the University of Montreal; “ Philosophy and the Unity 
of the Ultimate Good,” by the Rev. Gerard Smith, 8. J., of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis.; and “ Philosophy and the Unity of the 
Sciences” (tentative title) by Dr. Jacques Maritain of Notre Dame. 
The Presidential address at the dinner session on the evening of 
April 7 by President Elizabeth Salmon of Fordham University, New 
York, N. Y., will have for its title, Philosophy and the Unity of 
Wisdom. Greetings of the University of Notre Dame will be extended 
by the Very Rev. Dr. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., president of the 
University of Notre Dame. 

The afternoon sectional programs will be made up from the re- 
sponses to the general invitation extended last May to all members of 
the Association to volunteer papers on suggested subjects in the field 
of logic and method, metaphysics, philosophy of nature, moral and 
political philosophy, history of philosophy and philosophical problems. 
Members are reminded that replies to this invitation were to be in the 
hands of the respective chairmen not later than October 10 so that 
the latter may have reports and summaries of papers to be read in 
each section in the hands of the secretary not later than October 25 
for publication in the January issue of THe New ScHOLASTICISM, 
which must be in the hands of the printer by November 1. Readers 
of papers at the general morning sessions are also reminded that short 
summaries of their papers must likewise be in the hands of the secretary 
by October 25. 

The general morning sessions of our next annual meeting will be 
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held in the Engineering Building Auditorium of the University of Notre 
Dame and the afternoon sectional meetings in the Engineering Build- 
ing Auditorium, the Law Auditorium, and the Science Building Audi- 
torium. The new Morris Inn on the University Campus has 92 rooms, 
of which the manager, Mr. Edward H. Hunt, has agreed to reserve 75 
twin-bed rooms for our meeting. Members are urged to arrange for the 
necessary doubling when making reservation. The rates are at $8.00 
per day single rooms with bath; $5.00 per person, double with bath. 
Only a very few single rooms will be available at the Inn. However 
the Inn management will arrange for reservations at nearby South 
Bend hotels for the overflow. Sisters attending the meeting will find 
convenient lodging at St. Mary’s College which adjoins the University 
campus. The Rev. Herman Reith, C.S.C., has accepted the appoint- 
ment, as Chairman of the Local Committee on Attendance. 


Tue TEACHING OF METAPHYSICS AND EPISTEMOLOGY 


The secretary has received an interesting letter from Professor A. P. 
Giannelli, chairman of the economics department of St. Michael’s 
College, Winooski Park, Vermont, proposing a cooperative effort on 
the part of teachers of metaphysics and epistemology for the construc- 
tion of problem books in these two fields. I quote from his recent letter: 


“We are fond of saying that metaphysics is the science of sciences 
yet nowhere does one find a book of problems to which students can 
address themselves and apply their skill; instead many examinations 
merely ask students to repeat the notes they have taken in class, which 
does not sound as if teachers really believed there were principles of 
objective validity by which problems can be solved. 

“T don’t know whether you have in hand any scheme for satisfying 
this need; I would be happy to be a co-worker. I notice that several 
firms, e.g. Harrap, Merriam-Webster, put out periodical pamphlets to 
which professors and students contribute problems which they have 
found of interest, and invite teachers of scholastic philosophy to do 
something similar. 

“ My suggestion is quite specific; our immediate need is for a series 
of problems (represented by example-telling quotations from books or 
periodicals) to be analyzed and related to Thomistie principles. These 
can best be secured by cooperative effort. If teachers who have found 
even one or two such quotations would send them in, a full collection 
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could soon be made to illustrate every chapter in the ordinary meta- 
physics or epistemology text. (cf. Riedl’s excellent exercises on logic 
. . . obviously the result of months of collecting and not a mere arti- 
ficial ad hoc fabrication.) Thorndike showed in a special study that 
ad hoc improvisations of appropriate problems fail even where so 
apparently easy a subject as primary school arithmetic is concerned. 
Improvised questions lack variety, profundity, plausibility, and interest. 


“T fear that merely to suggest a study of more effective presenta- 
tions of these sciences might not bring any concrete results. I suggest 
(perhaps wrongly) that a specific invitation to teachers who know of 
interestingly worded problems, or quotations, bearing on either subject, 
to send them in, with or without suggested solutions, might bring in 
something. Below is a short list of such items as have proved interest- 
ing to classes of mine. I have quite a number more. Equally specific 
might be an invitation to contribute popular sayings expressing some 
truth of scholasticism as in my first appended question. A specific mode 
of action should be enjoined, I believe: 


1. What scholastic principle or process is implied in these popular 
sayings: 


A. You never know till you try. (Potency is known from act 
or act precedes potency in knowledge.) 
B. You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. (Potency 
~ precedes act in the individual.) 
C. Handsome is as handsome does. (Actio sequitur esse.) 
D. Proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
E. You cannot have your cake and eat it too. 
F. That’s just like him. (Every agent communicates its own 
likeness. ) 
There’s more to it than meets the eye. (Sensation alone 
cannot reach potency.) 
H. One touch of thought makes the whole world kin. 
( Abstraction. ) 


2. David Hume said, in effect, “ I cannot sense ‘ therefore,’ therefore 
‘therefore’ does not exist.” Comment. What two errors are 
implied ? 


3. Experience would be useless if there were no universals. Explain. 
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. “Whatever certainty and intelligibility the natural sciences have, 
comes to them from metaphysics.” (Garrigou-Lagrange.) Explain. 
. The process of understanding is “ cireular” for Thomism. Explain. 


. In using inference to support his theory, the empiricist refutes 
himself. How? 

. Show that “every idealist epistemology is self-refuting.” (J. 
Maritain. ) 

. The principle of causality is not derived from empirical generali- 
zation; on the contrary, it is often very difficult for it to make 
contact with experience. (J. Maritain.) Explain with examples. 

. “Seience is possible because the human reason finds itself reflected 
in the universe; finds, embodied in the course and constitution of 
all outward things, intellectual principles which are identical with- 
its own.” (Illingworth) Criticize the underlined conception while 
explaining the quotation. 


10. All men, not merely the Pope, are infallible. In what respect(s) ? 


(In respect of essential objects of sense and intellect?)” 


The secretary invites comment concerning this proposal from in- 
terested members of the Association. It may be conceded that both 
epistemology and metaphysics could have more effective presentation 
in our colleges and universities. 


THE ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 


The secretary feels that the printer of our Annual Proceedings 
deserves special credit for the prompt appearance of the twenty-sixth 
volume of our Proceedings less than three months after the annual 
meeting, especially since it was a full month after the meeting before 
it was possible to extract the final papers from several contributors. 
Each member received also a copy of Conventional Logic and Modern 
Logic by the Rev. Joseph Clark, 8. J., of Woodstock College, Woodstock, 
Maryland, as Volume Three of the Philosophical Studies of the Ameri- 
can Catholic Philosophical Association. Additional copies of this volume 
may be obtained from the Office of the Seeretary at Catholie Uni- 
versity of America, Washington 17, D.C. at $2.00 a copy. The secre- 
tary will appreciate the aid of the membership in publicizing this 
volume. Additional copies of the Proceedings may also be obtained at 
$3.00 a volume. 
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TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 


A number of letters from well-qualified prospective teachers of phi- 
losophy for the next academic year have been received by the secre- 
tary. The applicants have had both American and European graduate 
study. The secretary will be pleased to forward specific information 
to interested colleges or universities. | 


Honor FOR OUR PRESIDENTS 


On June 30 in Chicago, Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, professor of philoso- 
phy at Fordham University, and president of our Association received 
the Catherine of Sienna Medal as the Woman of the Year, an award 
of the Theta Phi Alpha Fraternity. Congratulations, from all the 
membership, Miss President! 

Our very best wishes also to our past president, the Rev. Dr. James 
A. MeWilliams, S.J., who on August 12 celebrated his fiftieth year 
as a member of the Society of Jesus and his thirtieth year as professor 
of philosophy at St. Louis University. His wise counsel and excellent 
papers and comments at our annual meetings and his contributions to 
THE New ScHOLASsTIcIsM and our Philosophical Studies have been a 
tower of strength to us through all the years of our Association. May 
he be with us for many years to come! 

Cuartes A. Hart, 


National Secretary. 
Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Neuf Lecons sur les Notions Premiéres de la Philosophie Morale. 
By Jacques Maritain. Paris: Chez Pierre Tequi, 1951. Pp. 
192, with index. Fr. 550. 


These nine lessons on the first principles of moral philosophy are 
the content of a summer course offered by M. Maritain at "Eau Vive 
in August, 1949. As the title suggests, the book consists of a series 
of discussions on the basic notions of ethics or moral philosophy. The 
first lesson, after an introduction, presents and criticizes the broad 
categories of ethical systems. The ideas of goodness and value make 
up the second lesson. The third lesson treats of judgments of value. 
The fourth lesson takes up the universe of moral values and the notion 
of end. Moral experience and the last end are the subject of the fifth 
lesson. The sixth lesson is given to the last end and the immanent 
dialectic of the first free act, together with the idea of norm. Duty 
and moral obligation are considered in the seventh lesson, and right and 
fault in the eighth. The ninth lesson concludes with a treatment of the 
notions of sanction. Following the French style, the table of contents is 
at the end of the book. Outside of a few “ digressions,” usually noted 
as such by the author, this little volume is really a basic course in the 
broad principles of ethical theory. 

As he does in most of his other works M. Maritain here gives evidence 
of his broad interest and erudition, of the deep metaphysical trend of 
his thought, and of his fidelity to the principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
He insists that the ethical problem has its true roots in the philosophy 
of being, by way of the philosophy of man. Speaking always and pri- 
marily as a philosopher, he is fully aware of the importance of con- 
tributions from the field of science, especially sociology, anthropology, 
ethnology, in the matter of details. Nor does he avoid the fact that in 
the existential order even the philosopher must recognize the more-than- 
purely-natural character of man and make use of the data of revelation 
if his solution is to be any more than purely partial and theoretical. 

Any realistic approach to a solution of the ethical problem must 
begin with an admission of God, nature and law as realities outside 
the mind, with reason as measure, measuring and measured, not as 
merely measuring, as in Kant’s acosmic-idealistic approach. Nor is 
what might be called a sociologistic approach satisfactory, seeking a 
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solution on a more or less historical consideration of views, customs and 
prejudices. The ontological good, co-terminous with being is all-im- 
portant here, and though not identical with moral good, is closely 
connected with it. The notion of value, therefore, enters in, not as 
altogether disparate from the notion of simple reality, as the positivist 
would have it. There is true objectivity, though in its own order, in 
the judgment of value. However, such judgments of value, if they have 
their origin in pre-conscious, pre-philosophical natural inclination, do 
not furnish proper matter for philosophical conclusion, though they 
have great usefulness in the experimental field. Ethical conclusions are 
not to be based on any intuition or sentiment, nor is confusion to be 
made with the field of aesthetics. Moral good and evil are not such in 
reference to some possible changing superior order, but absolute, by 
reference to the intellect and ultimately to God. The consideration of 
the final end immediately puts the question in the existential order, 
whereas the mere consideration of the order of values would never 
leave the order of essences. 

Philosopher and theologian are both interested in the question of 
the final end of man, but their treatment is different. Much of 
Christian ethics has made the error of adopting the theological ap- 
proach. The philosopher should undertake an analysis of moral 
experience, with its element of moral obligation, concluding to God 
as the final end of man. This analysis would show that knowledge of 
God and possession of God as man’s happiness in the natural order 
ean only be a sort of “ happiness in movement,” without the element of 
completeness and permanence essential to the notion of beatitude as 
such. Yet there is some natural desire of man, indeterminate and 
unspecified, for that completeness and permanence of beatitude which 
ean be had only in the direct vision of God which is the supernatural 
end of man as known from revelation. Philosophy then seems to 
conclude to its own ineapability to reach a full solution of the problem 
and leads to a rational acceptance of the data of a superior knowledge 
from faith. Man’s first free act, so important in the ethical problem, 
is itself, in the existential order, not a purely natural act, but one in 
which supernatural grace has a part. 

Returning to the order of formal causality, the norm of morality is 
seen under four different aspects: as pilot, as measure, as precept and 
as constraint. Much misunderstanding and dispute on this question 
is due to confusion in the various connotations of the concept of norm. 
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M. Maritain takes issue with the view that every duty is accompanied 
by a corresponding right and insists that moral obligation has its 
ultimate basis in the ontological order. Right is finally defined as “ an 
exigency emanating from a self in reference to something as due to it 
and which other moral agents are obliged in conscience not to violate.” 
The notion of fault or guilt similarly is reduced to the order of being 
as involving a lessening of being in the disturbance of the moral order 
—it takes on the character of a cause “ néantante,” of a privation, and 
that in regard to God Himself, inasmuch as He wills the term which 
the guilty act fails to reach by its own free determination. In view 
of all this the idea of sanction or punishment is not satisfactorily 
explained in terms of an example for others for the common good, or 
of a means of correction and education of the culprit, nor as purely 
vindicative. Sanction should rather be explained in terms of a natural 
consequence of moral evil, once again involving the ontological basis 
of morality and the idea of reestablishment of the disturbed order of 
being. In a word, punishment is simply the reaping of what one has 
sowed. 

Thus the study of the first principles of ethics amounts to a study 
of the philosophical foundations of morality. If these are not rooted 
in the ontological and metaphysical as their sole justification, the only 
alternatives are Kant’s a priori basis or some sociological basis lacking 
in objective value. Morality is essentially the work of practical reason. 


CurisTiaAN L. Bonnet, S. J. 
Regis College 
Denver, Colorado. 


Reality. A Synthesis of Thomistic Thought. By Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P. Translated by Patrick Cummins, O. S. B. 
St. Louis-London: B. Herder Co., 1950. Pp. xiii + 419, with 
index. $6.00. 

Introduction a l’étude de saint Thomas d’Aquin. Par M.-D. Chenu, 
O.P. University of Montreal. Publications de |’Institut 
d’Etudes Médiévales, XI. Montreal: Institut d’Etudes Médié- 
vales; Paris: J. Vrin, 1950. Pp. 305, with index. $3.25 
(Canadian). 

It is no secret that, within the contemporary French Dominican 
school, there are two divergent views on the best way to study the 
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thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. Father Garrigou-Lagrange is an ex- 
ponent of the systematic methods of the classic Commentators; Father 
Chenu is a vigorous advocate of the historical techniques which have 
been developed in the past seventy-five years. 

A translation of an expanded article from the Dictionnaire de 
Théologie Catholique, Father Garrigou-Lagrange’s book gives a rapid 
survey of Thomistie theology and metaphysics, as they have been 
organized in the class manuals of the past four hundred years. Natur- 
ally, such a condensation cannot give complete explanations and refer- 
ences. It opens with chapters on the writings of St. Thomas, the great 
Commentators (Cajetan and Baiez excel), and the work of later 
Thomists. Then two chapters are grouped under the title: Meta- 
physical Synthesis of Thomism. This is the section which is of greatest 
interest to students of the philosophy of St. Thomas, stressing the 
theory of act and potency, and moderate realism. All this is done in a 
few pages, however, with only the briefest references to the text of 
St. Thomas. Many of the footnotes consist merely of short Latin 
phrases unsupported by any reference. Very few secondary works are 
cited. It is apparently with some realization of the inadequacy of this 
sketch of Thomistic metaphysics, that the author returns to the problem 
of realism at the end of the book (chapter 56) but here again we find 
little but the personal authority of Father Garrigou-Lagrange to sup- 
port his interpretations. 

The long middle portion of the book (pp. 61-342) is devoted to an 
outline of Thomistie theology which follows the structure of the Summa 
Theologiae. Separate chapters (often of four or five pages) are written 
on the treatises which have become standard in theological manuals 
since the Renaissance: On the One God, the Blessed Trinity, Angel 
and Man, Redemptive Incarnation, the Sacraments, Moral Theology 
and Spirituality. It is obvious that one cannot handle these topics 
properly in such a short space; certainly, the reader would have been 
helped by more references to other interpretive works. Though some 
parts of this outline of theology are philosophically important (e. g. 
the pages on man and his soul, the treatment of conscience and the 
moral virtues), it is not the purpose of this review to evaluate this 
exposition of theology. Suffice it to say that these brief chapters 
appear too hurried and elementary to be of use to the professional 
theologian, too sketchy even for the non-theologian who desires a short 
explanation of some key-point in the religious thought of St. Thomas. 
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Mention has already been made of the author’s return to some philo- 
sophical questions in the last forty pages. There are remarks on the 
famous twenty-four Theses (but the text of these Theses is not given, 
ihough they could easily have been printed in two or three pages) ; 
there is some criticism of Blondel’s pragmatism (which hardly deserves 
a place in a book of this character). Short chapters on ontological 
personality and efficacious grace end the work on a distinctly mis- 
cellaneous note. 

Father Chenu’s book, on the other hand, does not attempt to resume 
the thought of St. Thomas. He is primarily concerned with preparing 
the reader to understand the text of St. Thomas and his contempo- 
raries and interpreters. The Introduction a Vétude de s. Thomas is 
divided into two parts: L’Oeuvre and Les Oeuvres. The first deals 
with the ways in which St. Thomas worked; the second treats the various 
types of writings in detail. 

We are first introduced to the historical setting of Aquinas’ labors: 
the educational situation in the thirteenth century, the new forms of 
thought which he encountered, the spirit of the Dominican fathers as 
teaching and preaching friars, the various intellectual traditions of the 
Christian schools. Four later chapters discuss St. Thomas’ methods of 
writing, his technical Latin terminology, his use of auctoritates, and 
the general style of his writing. These are things on which Father 
Chenu is expert; his documentation is very good. 

In Part Two, the writings of St. Thomas are studied under seven 
headings: Commentaries on Aristotle and Dionysius, on the text of 
the Bible, on Lombard and Boethius, the Disputed and Quodlibetal 
Questions, the .Summa contra Gentiles, the Summa Theologiae, and 
the Opuscula. While some information on authenticity and chronology 
is given (usually following the views of Mandonnet), Father Chenu is 
more interested in getting at the various literary genres used by 
Aquinas, in terms of purpose, background, relations to similar works 
in the century, place in the teaching of St. Thomas, and so on. Typical 
is the short but pithy chapter on the Summa contra Gentiles. It is 
neither a manual for the use of missionaries in the field, nor a simple 
polemic against the errantes at Paris. It is not a Summa Philosophica. 
This Summa is a work of apologetic theology, taking an intellectual 
stand against that current of Greek and Arabic thought which threat- 
ened to wash away the foundations of Christian thought in the West. 
The same air of moderation characterizes the treatment of the other 
works in this section. 
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One of the best features of this book is found in the Notes de Travail 
appended to many of the chapters. These are suggestions for further 
study, rich in references to modern studies of the whole gambit of 
medieval life and thought. Directors of graduate seminars will welcome 
this work. 

Both books have their place and use. We are all asked, frequently 
enough, to recommend “a good book on St. Thomas.” Now, if the 
inquirer will read only one book, suggest Reality; if he will do serious 
and extensive reading, give him Chenu’s Introduction. 


VERNON J. BourkKeE. 


St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Endliches und Ewiges Sein. Versuch eines Aufstiegs zum Sinn des 
Seins. By Edith Stein (Teresia Benedicta a Cruce, O. C. D.), 
Louvain: Nauwelaerts, and Freiburg: Herder, 1950. Pp. xvi 
+ 497. 


This is the second volume of Dr. Stein’s works, the first having been 
published earlier in 1950 and dealing with St. John of the Cross. The 
author studied philosophy under Husserl whose assistant she was for 
several years; later she became a convert to Catholicism, entered the 
Carmelite order in Cologne, was sent to Holland to escape racial perse- 
eution, was arrested there, sent to a concentration camp, and killed. 
Before joining the order, the author had published several articles 
and a translation of the de Veritate to be reprinted in two volumes, and 
drafted a study on “ Potency and Act” which became the nucleus of 
the present work but has been recast to such an extent that little of 
the original remains. 

Having grown up, as it were, in the climate of Husserl’s phenomen- 
ology and come under the influence of St. Thomas at a later time, the 
author naturally felt the need to integrate the two main trends of her 
philosophical thought. The present work is the attempt at a realiza- 
tion of this endeavor. 

One must distinguish between Husserl’s metaphysics, as stated par- 
ticularly in his Méditations Cartésiennes, on one hand, and his phe- 
nomenological method and his theory of “ essence,” on the other. The 
metaphysics of the German thinker is a peculiar kind of idealism, more 
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Platonic or Neo-Platonic, in fact, than Kantian. (Cf. S. Vanni Rovighi, 
La Filosofia di Edmund Husserl {| Milan, 1939].) In reading E. Stein 
one cannot fail to discover a definite propensity for a Neo-Platonic 
approach; she depends not only on Husserl but to a large extent on 
the Pseudo-Areopagite on whom she also wrote an essay (“ Ways to 
Know God,” The Thomist, 1X. [1946], 379). She relies, furthermore, 
heavily on Aristotle, Plato, and St. Thomas, but also on St. Augustine 
and, in some points, on Duns Scotus. 

A negative, but powerful, influence appears to be that of Heidegger. 
The manuscript contained, as the editors report, a long appendix 
dealing with Heidegger’s philosophy; it was decided to omit this part 
because the book was written in 1936 (its publication had been for- 
bidden by the German authorities after the first part had been already 
printed) ; and the later developments of Heidegger’s thought could, of 
course, not be considered. But some footnotes and certain remarks 
reveal the author’s preoccupation with Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit. It 
may be that Heidegger is also the link between the author and Scotus; 
one of his earliest studies deals with Scotistic ideas, although the book 
is chiefly concerned with a work known today to be not by the doctor 
subtilis but by Thomas of Erfurt. 

This reviewer suspects that there is one more, unmentioned and, 
perhaps, not even recognized influence, that, namely, of Hegel. There 
is no reference to this philosopher. It is, however, hardly conceivable 
that Dr. Stein escaped altogether the influence of the “ Hegel Renais- 
sance”’ in Germany, a movement which, as such, had little to do with 
the political events. Both the two leaders of “existentialism” in 
Germany, Heidegger and Jaspers, admit being indebted to Hegel. In 
fact, there is the possibility of integrating Husserl’s views on the 
“essences ” with those of Hegel on “ spirit.” 

Thus, it would seem that the enterprise of Dr. Stein amounts to a 
synthesis of rather disparate elements. One will agree that such an 
attempt is as necessary as it is timely. The philosophia perennis 
cannot ignore the problems and proposed solutions in contemporary 
thought. A rejection a limine is as impossible as a wholesale accept- 
ance. One must be grateful to the author for having tried to bring 
about such a synthesis, even if one were to disapprove of some of her 
views. 

To report on these views is particularly difficult. It is not only the 
size of the work and the length of diseussions which render a report 
almost unfeasible, but more than anything the peculiarities of German, 
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especially Husserlian, terminology. Dr. Stein herself points out how 
great the obstacles are when one tries to render in German the precise 
meaning of the terms used by Plato, Aristotle, or St. Thomas. Just as 
the Latin terms do not correspond with absolute accuracy to those of 
the Greek texts, so the German or English terms fail to convey pre- 
cisely what the Latin texts and terms mean. The German terms have 
been coined either to render those of the Greek and Latin philosophies 
or to designate ideas not considered by our predecessors. In both cases 
the translation becomes exceedingly hard. This is especially the case 
with all the terms related to Wesen and Sein. The German, like 
medieval Latin, may use Sein, esse, as a noun, whereas the noun 
“being” renders exactly only ens or Seiendes. Even the schoolmen 
felt a certain difficulty which they occasionally overcame by the use of 
the Greek article before esse. The English parlance does not permit 
such expressions. It is even worse with Wesen and its derivations: 
wesentlich, wesenhaft. The usual rendering by “ essence” and “ essen- 
tial” gives rise to serious misinterpretations. Wesen is a term whose 
significance oscillates, as it were, between essentia and ens; it corre- 
sponds more closely to ousia in its manifold shades of significance. 

Dr. Stein speaks of “ being ”—esse—both as real and wesenhaft; this 
view seems to be approximatively that of the distinction of esse ezis- 
tentiae and esse essentiae. The latter is being not less than the former; 
but it is an esse diminutum, insofar as its “ efficacy ” is concerned, and 
at the same time, possesses some greater dignity, insofar as it is exempt 
from change, immutable, indifferent to whether it be only thought or 
realized in concreto. 

Dr. Stein apparently assumes that the Wesen is apprehended, as 
Husserl taught, by some sort of “ eidetic intuition ”; at least, there is 
no reference to abstraction and its problems. (Unfortunately, the edi- 
tors have not found it necessary to add an index either of subjects or 
of names.) All the Wesen form a cosmos noetikos, though this term 
is not used in the book. 

To clarify further these notions and to relate them to those of tradi- 
tional philosophy, Dr. Stein devotes more than a hundred and thirty 
pages to a discussion of the diverse significations which the terms re- 
ferring to being and essence have in Plato and Aristotle. This analysis 
is highly instructive and does much to make visible the relations of 
Wesen, as Husserl understood it, on one hand, and the ousia- morphe 
terms in the ancients, on the other. : 

In her analysis of real being Dr. Stein relies much on the views of 
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another pupil of Husserl, Hedwig Conrad-Martius and her essay 
“ Realontologie ” (Jahrb. f. Philos. u. phaenomen. Forsch., VI [1923]}). 
Thereby enters a kind of symbolic interpretation of reality which is 
almost reminiscent of Schelling and again denotes a Neo-Platonie trend. 

The analysis of being as experienced, especially that of the self—in 
regard to which the author adopts Husserl’s distinction of the “ pure” 
and the “ transcendental ego "—leads to the recognition of an infinite 
and eternal being as that on which all other beings depend. 

With the attainment of this point, the mode of procedure becomes 
different. Until now it had been chiefly that of analysis, and followed 
closely the reasoning of Aristotle, on one hand, the ideas of Husserl, on 
the other. After having shown the necessity of an eternal being, the 
author starts to argue, so to speak, by way of descent. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the extensive use she makes of the Pseudo-Dionysian 
angelology, as well as in her reliance on revealed truth, especially on 
the Trinity and the Word. A section of fifty pages deals with the 
“image of the Trinity in creation,” utilizing, of course, much of St. 
Augustine’s arguments in De Trinitate. 

The last section returns to the problem of individual being and culmi- 
nates in an exposition of the idea of the corpus Christi mysticum. 

There are several points on which one might desire more information. 
The most important of these is the question of the modus essendi of the 
Wesen. They are certainly not to be identified with the divine ideas. 
But they have a being of their own. (It is interesting to compare 
these views with those of N. Hartmann, whose two fundamental treatises — 
on ontological problems were, however, published in 1935 and 1938 and 
could not be known to the author who completed her work in 1936; 
the parallel is not without significance and reveals more of the effects 
of Husserl’s and also Scheler’s ideas in contemporary German specula- 
tion.) Anyhow, the Wesen have some sort of being; not the full being 
Plato attributed to the “ideas,” but some being nonetheless. Their 
ontological status does not become quite evident. 

The Wesen form a hierarchy of their own. There are some which 
Dr. Stein calls, by a Husserlian term, Leerformen, as the aliquid. These 
are more and more determined until they reach full determination in 
the quiddity of the individual. The less determined Wesen are con- 
ceived of as standing to their determinants in the relation of matter to 
form. As prime matter is wholly undetermined and receives determina- 
tion by the form, so the Leerform requires a form to which it stands 
in the relation of matter. It is, therefore, consistent with this basic 
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idea that Dr. Stein does not accept the theory of subsistent formae 
separatae. The spiritual beings, angels, too, are composed of some 
sort of matter and a form the first being the Leerform. This view has 
nothing in common with that of a materia spiritualis as criticized by 
St. Thomas in the De ente where he refutes the notions of Avicebron. 

The ideas of Dr. Stein on the being of Wesen and on the nature of 
spiritual substances requires a much more detailed analysis than can be 
attempted here. Such an analysis would have to take account also of 
her rejection of the Thomistic conception of prime matter as the prin- 
cipium individuationis. It is here where she sides with Duns Scotus. 
This, too, is perfectly consistent with her basic philosophy. The indi- 
vidual quiddity, the full and complete quid of the individual is also a 
Wesen and intuitable as such. It must be its completeness, its wealth of 
determining notes, which makes up its individuality. The more general 
quiddity, the specific form, behaves—as it was the case with the spiritual 
substances—as “matter” to be determined by a form which is pre- 
cisely the forma haecceitatis. One misses a discussion of this idea in 
the light of the principle of the unitas formarum. 

The division of the book is as follows: An introductory part raises 
the question of being with particular reference to the doctrine of act 
and potency according to St. Thomas, which is further developed, 
mainly on the lines of the De ente, in the next section which ends 
with a discussion of the self, “pure ego,” and the discovery of 
eternal. being. The third part deals with being as “real” and as 
wesenhaft. Part four analyzes carefully the significance of the terms: 
Wesen-essentia, substance-ousia, matter and form. The fifth part is 
on “being as such” and, hence, on the transcendentals. The next, 
rather brief, discussion is on “the meaning of being” and on the 
analogia entis. Part seven is entitled: “ The image of the Trinity in 
Creation ” and contains an important study on the notions of person, 
spirit, as well as the angelology. The concluding part takes up again 
the original problem of individual being. 

According to the author’s preface and the postscript of the editors, 
the book has been completed within one year. Although it had been 
ready for publication, one must, perhaps, consider the conditions under 
which it was written and revised. It may be that the author, had she 
been given the opportunity of revising her text herself, would have 
become aware of certain lacunae and made clearer certain points. 

As the book appears now, it impresses this reviewer as a highly 
provocative enterprise, not however as presenting final answers. Its 
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greatest merit is indubitably the confrontation of modern and tradi- 
tional ideas and the attempt at a much to be desired integration. It 
would be an injustice both to the author and to the questions she raises, 
were one simply to discard her work as not in agreement with tradi- 
tional doctrines. It challenges some of these doctrines in a stimulating 
manner and for this reason alone deserves serious consideration. It 
also discusses certain points in Plato and Aristotle in a penetrating 
manner and with more attention to some details which otherwise are 
often overlooked. 

One also owes thanks to the editors, Dr. Gelber, archivist of the 
Husserl-Archives, and P. Leuven, O. C. D., for their painstaking work, 
and the full account they render thereof in the thirty-five pages of 
their postscript. 

ALLERS 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D.C. 


The Soul, A Translation of St. Thomas Aquinas’ De Anima. By 
John Patrick Rowan. St. Louis: Herder, 1949. Pp. viii + 
291, with index. $4.00. 


The translation of St. Thomas’ Quaestio Disputata De Anima by Dr. 
John Rowan of De Paul University has been issued to fill a genuine and 
important need—to make available in English some of the most pro- 
found texts that St. Thomas ever wrote on the nature of man. For 
his recognition of that demand and for his efforts to satisfy it, the 
translator deserves the thanks of all English-speaking students of St. 
Thomas. This new English version, moreover, has a number of intrinsic 
merits. Rowan, who bases his translation upon the text as it exists in 
the editions of Marietti, Hedde, and Vives (the none too adequate texts 
that are the best available at the present time), has studiously avoided 
many of the common Latinisms which usually creep into such transla- 
tions, ridding the text, whenever possible, of impersonal verbs, and fre- 
quently and with good effect transforming sentences with double nega- 
tives into clear, affirmative English idiom. There is an effective use of 
paraphrase, and for many Latin words he chooses English equivalents 
that are exceedingly vivid and arresting. For example, he translates 
the clumsy “puerorum antequam nascantur morientium” as “ still- 
born infants.” (p. 7) His substitution of “vegetal” and “ sentient ” 
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for the usual “vegetable” and “sensible” as adjectives modifying 
“soul” is an improvement. Rowan, furthermore, follows the now 
almost standard. practice of printing crucial, technical Latin words and 
phrases within parentheses following the English translation of them. 
Such a device is useful and acceptable provided that the author does 
not use it as a crutch to cover his lack of effort to establish a technical 
vocabulary in English for philosophic Latin. A useful index is also 
provided. 

However, along with its obvious merits, there are a number of 
equally obvious shortcomings which suggest that the edition was pre- 
pared with haste and which can readily be removed in a later edition. 
The author explicitly sets out “ to render the Latin text into intelligible 
English without sacrificing, in any way, the teaching of the Angelic 
doctor.” (p.v.) There are times, however, when the doctrine, while 
not sacrificed, is made hard to get at. 

The English of the translation frequently suffers unnecessarily in 
comparison with the terse vigor and force of St. Thomas’ Latin, and a 
too careful dependence on the form of the Latin text sometimes leads 
to awkward sentence structure and misleading or unnecessary punctu- 
ation. A future revision should give a little greater attention to bring- 
ing the English more closely into agreement with current, idiomatic 
usage, both in grammar and punctuation. 

More significant than these purely grammatical matters are passages 
whose forms in translation make for difficult reading or lend themselves 
to possible doctrinal confusion. Article 1 provides examples of this: 

Obj. 1. “ Habens per se esse completum ” is translated as “ having 
a complete act of existence in virtue of its own nature.” This rather 
wordy translation could easily suggest a self-subsistent being. 

Obj. 2. Why is “ Sequitur igitur quod animae diversorum hominum 
sint specie differentes ” translated as “ Hence it would follow that souls 
of different men are specifically diverse” ? Would it not be better to 
translate “ diversorum ” as “ diverse” and “ differentes ” as “ different,” 
and thus observe St. Thomas’ common (though not invariable) practice 
of using “ diverse ” for distinctions among individuals and “ difference ” 
for distinctions in species? 

Obj. 10. In the sentence, “ Omne quod potest abscedere ab aliquo, 
manente substantia ejus, inest ei accidentaliter,” the “ejus” gram- 
matically speaking, could refer to either “omne” or “aliquo.” But, 
philosophically speaking, if one considers the use St. Thomas makes of 
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this principle in the next sentence, the “ejus” must refer to “ aliquo” 
and not to “omne.” 

Corpus (p. 7), In the second sentence there is a seeming confusion 

between two meanings of “vero.” In this sentence “vero” clearly 
means “but,” not “indeed,” and the same adversative “vero” is 
similarly demanded in the last paragraph of the corpus (p. 11) where 
the translation as printed destroys the delicately poised balance St. 
Thomas has been carefully building and maintaining throughout the 
whole article between a consideration of the soul as substance and as 
form. 
Corpus (p. 8). St. Thomas does not mean that if the soul is not a 
substance, it “ will be a form similar only to other material forms”; 
he means it will be only a form (i.e. not a concrete particular) just 
like any other material form. Lastly, the “et similiter” on p. 10, 
line 6, is obviously a mistake in the Latin text for “et simul.” The 
sense clearly demanded is that the soul is at one and the same time 
(not “ likewise”) a form and a particular thing. Other similar sug- 
gestions for the improvement of Article 1 might be made; in fairness, 
however, it should be noted that this first article is one of the most 
rich, and at the same time, one of the most compact texts that St. 
Thomas ever wrote, and its doctrinal density makes for real difficulty 
in translation. 

Two other articles might be cited as needing improvement, Article 8 
and 14. In Article 8, note the decisive sentence in the response be- 
ginning with “quia cum sit infima.” (p. 98) “Cum” is translated 
as “although,” but the total sense of the passage demands “ since.” 
The whole emphasis of St. Thomas’ argument, and a key point in 
the doctrine of the De Anima, is that since man is the lowest of intel- 
lectual beings, since he has the feeble intellect he has, for that reason 
he needs sense powers and a body to complete himself in the very line 
of intellectuality. 

Article 14 might also be improved. In the response (p. 181) “ Esse 
per se consequitur formam” does not mean that “the act of existing 
in itself is a result of a form”; still less is it true that “ unumquodque 
enim habet esse secundum propriam formam” means that “ everything 
has its act of existing from its proper form.” The entire first para- 
graph, quite unintentionally, of course, would give a student who de- 
pends entirely on English quite a bizarre notion of St. Thomas’ 
doctrine of esse. 
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A change in reading would also improve a highly important sentence 
in the next paragraph. The words in question are: “ Unumquodque 
autem operatur secundum quod est.” The question to be asked is 
whether St. Thomas is concerned here with the problem of the specifi- 
cation of operation or with operation as the expression of act, with 
operation as second act rooted in the act of existing. To translate 
this clause (p. 181) as “ Now a thing operates in accordance with its 
nature (quod est)” is to suggest that specification is at stake. This 
does not seem likely in view of the rest of the same sentence which 
stresses the acts of existing of things. And a similar clause in Article 1, 
“Et quia unimquodque agit secundum quod est actu,” bears out this 
point. Rowan (p. 8) translates this very effectively as “ And because 
a thing acts so far as it is actual, ete.” 

It is to be hoped that a translation so long needed will, in a future 
printing, be improved by the elimination of these and similar blemishes. 
The examples cited should suggest caution in using the translation 
without reference to the Latin text. Furthermore, the providing of a 
good introduction on the doctrine of the De Anima and more effort to 
establish a consistent, technical vocabulary in English for this work 
would have greatly increased the merits it has. The addition of these 
would certainly reinforce the usefulness at which the present transla- 
tion, or any translation, aims. , 


James H. Ross. 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Nietzsche. By Walter A. Kaufmann. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xi -+- 409, with index. $6.00. 


Contemporary thought in its preoccupation with the concrete and 
disdain for systematization has enhanced tremendously the historical 
importance of Nietzsche. There is hardly an aspect of Nietzsche’s 
thought that has not become common coin among today’s philosophers. 
And naturally enough there is a growing Nietzsche literature. Yet, 
despite its bulk, there are few studies that leave the reader with a 
clearer understanding of this enigmatic and myth-laden figure. The 
finest thing about Kaufmann’s book is that it does just this. When 
the revolt, the hyperbole and contradictions, the blasphemy, the angry 
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and unjust denunciations have been done with, the philosopher must 
still ask—just what is Nietzsche saying. Professor Kaufmann makes a 
singular contribution in his attempt to answer this question. 

This book is no less than a “comprehensive reconstruction of 
Nietzsche’s thought.” It is built around what Kaufmann considers 
Nietzsche’s central doctrine: the will to power understood as a state 
of being. He uses this as the key to all else that Nietzsche says and 
shows that the development of such a notion, once God has been 
rejected, terminates in the dual vision of the superman and the eternal 
recurrence. The heart of the book is a genetic description of the notion 
of will to power as it developed in the earlier works. Then in the 
light of this doctrine considered as a principle, according to its intrinsic 
demands, the author elaborates and elucidates all of Nietzsche’s phi- 
losophy. In addition, there are enlightening chapters on his repudiation 
of Christ and his admiration for Socrates; a particularly valuable 
discussion of his method; a consideration of his life and background 
and their unique influence upon his thought. Finally, there is an appen- 
dix giving a selection of Nietzsche’s poetry. The bibliography is quite 
thorough and well presented, though there are some notable omissions 
of recent Nietzsche studies in France. 

Such a summary gives little indication of the rich and original 
character of this book. It is a study that engenders ideas; it is pro- 
vocative. Mentioning a few of the critical positions which the author 
defends, and with success for the most part, might give some indi- 
cation of this: Nietzsche’s “ starting point is not atheism . . . and the 
revaluation does not mean a table of new values” (p. viii). Nietzsche 
“was anti-romantic even in his first three books” (p. 101). “ Nietzsche 
is closer to the Enlightenment than to Schelling and Kierkegaard: he 
would establish values without divine sanction” (p. 103). Dionysus 
is to be understood differently as Nietzsche’s thought progresses. Diony- 
sus of the early works is a flood of passion; Dionysus of the later 
works is associated with the power of integration and self-discipline 
(pp. 128 and 14). Without God, Nietzsche attempts to restore to man 
the dignity Darwin had taken from him (p. 136). Nietzsche’s thought 
is not fundamentally irrational without modification. Reason is the 
instrument of will to power, its unique and highest manifestation (pp. 
199-205). In the light of these positions Kaufmann makes some very 
telling criticisms of Jaspers, Morgan, Jaegher and Klages, to mention 
only the more important names, 
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Two striking characteristics of Kaufmann’s book are his awareness 
of the problems underlying Nietzsche’s thought and his knowledge of 
the historical climate in which it grew. An example of the first is his 
insistence upon Nietzsche’s inability to appreciate the nature of limited 
being and its relation to God: “To escape nihilism which seems 
involved both in asserting the existence of God and thus robbing this 
world of ultimate significance, and also in denying God and thus 
robbing everything of meaning and value—that is Nietzsche’s great- 
est and most persistent problem” (pp. 80-1). The historical refer- 
ences are so numerous that at times they seem to encumber the book. 
It is overlaid with references to almost all of German philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, especially Romanticism and Idealism. But if the 
very richness of the context in which Nietzsche is placed makes parts . 
of the book difficult to follow, one gradually appreciates one of the 
reasons why the many-faceted Nietzsche has undergone so many and 
even contradictory interpretations in the comparatively brief span 
since he has been read seriously. Known or unbeknown to himself, 
Nietzsche y the inheritor of the many-sided thought with which 
Kaufmann /fills his pages in talking about him. The picture rather 
confirms what a recent writer remarked of Nietzsche—that he is the 
outsize totem pole of all contradictions in German tho ight. But the 
author’s presentation keeps us from too facile generalizations. Hé 
brings us up short and confronts easy opinions with facts. This is 
especially weleome when it has become fashionable to see Nietzsche as 
a source of existentialism and to see in existentialism only its opposition 
to systematic thinking, especially Hegel. Kaufmann has done us a 
service in bringing into focus Nietzsche’s common heritage with Hegel, 
in showing us how both inherited the same problems; and especially 
in pointing out Nietzsche’s own dependence upon Hegel. We see him 
as complex, continuous and discontinuous with the past. 

However, despite this preoccupation with Nietzsche’s historical ante- 
cedents (even with reference to his blasphemy), some omissions are 
rather evident: Feuerbach who greatly influenced Wagner and Scho- 
penhauer in their belief in God and subsequently Nietzsche; the French 
moralists and psychologists whom Nietzsche read so thoroughly get 
only a footnote. One suspects, too, that Nietzsche’s manner of writing 
depends not only on his method of thought but also on the aphoristie 
style of these French writers. 

Most regrettable is the author’s failure to clarify further the meta- 
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physical status of Nietzsche’s thought. He tells us that Nietzsche’s 
point of departure is not metaphysical (p. 8), that his approach to 
values is not academic (p. 99). Further, we find that “ Nietzsche was 
not primarily a moral philosopher at all, but supremely interested in 
the sphere of ‘ Absolute Spirit’ . . . he was concerned with man” 
(p. 284). “ Nietzsche’s will to power ... is not primarily a metaphysical 
principle: Nietzsche’s central concern is with man, and power is to 
him above all a state of human being” (p. 367). It is clear that 
Nietzsche’s preoccupation is with man. But it is not evident whether 
and when his thought is concerned with man in his metaphysical texture 
or in his moral structure, This is central for a full understanding of 
what he says. 

Although Kaufmann’s book is evidently not a discussion of the 
vertical dimensions of Nietzsche’s thought and less of its religious 
dimensions, a longer discussion of the different levels on which it might 
be criticized and approached would have been most valuable. For the 
picture that arises from each is quite different. Especially in view 
of the author’s acute awareness of Nietzsche’s approach to God is the 
lack of a fuller consideration felt. For Nietzsche’s approach to the 
problem of God is that of a believing Christian and not that of a 
philosopher. His “agnosticism” is a result of instinct, jealousy, or 
resentment. It is the Christian God that Nietzsche denies (p. 77). A 
closer confrontation of the vertical and horizontal dimensions of his 
thought would have illumined the very important doctrine of recur- 
rence—in the light of teleology. The recurrence cannot explain itself 
and by its very notion it excludes any explanation outside itself. In 
this sense Nietzsche’s thought is more profoundly irrational than in the 
oiten misunderstood relation between will to power and intellect. Any 
presentation of Nietzsche must go beyond philosophy for he, like 
Marx, was not so much interested in explaining the world as in trans- 
forming it. He was not only an experimenter and observer but above 
all assumed the office of legislator and prophet. 

After reading Kaufmann’s book, we can be more sure and measured 
in our criticism of Nietzsche. We ean be more discerning in our 
assimilation of what Nietzsche has to say to us. We can be more certain 
that our reaction is not based on outraged sensibilities and prejudices, 
but on understanding. For the author’s intention is not a plea for or 
against Nietzsche, but to show us why Nietzsche thinks the way he 
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does, in terms of the intrinsic demands of his own position. His 
success has been more than ordinary. And no one would ask that 
any one book should completely unriddle Nietzsche. 


Rosert Lecuner, C. PP. S. 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Indiana. 


Against the Academics. By Saint Augustine. Translated and an- 
noted by John J. O’Meara. Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 213. $3.00. 


This is the third English translation from the Latin Contra Aca- 
demicos since 1942. Might we not question these efforts when we read 
the translator in his Introduction? He says 


The Contra Academicos cannot be recommended as a valuable contri- 
bution to the theory of knowledge, nor even as an answer to sceptism. It 
is a personal work, written by Augustine to meet his own need, and 
addressed to a friend of his. It is true that Augustine had some confidence in 
its arguments, and that the work was published; nevertheless, it bears 
too deeply the traces of experience to be in any sense an objective dis- 
cussion of epistemology. (p. 18) 


Is the work then of any importance in the study of Augustinian 
thought? Actually, the translator in spite of his very scholarly anno- 
tations and wide reading regarding Augustine’s works fails to give in 
his introduction an overall appreciation of Augustine’s thought from 
a philosophical point of view as suggested by this work. He presents 
Against the Academics as a purely historical, personal incident. Cer- 
tainly it is not one of Augustine’s greatest works, but it is one of the 
dialogues of Cassiciacum, purely philosophical in character, that must 
figure with Augustine’s position in the Retractions in any discussion 
of his attitude toward philosophy and certain ancient philosophers. 
This work must also be considered when one tries to fix St. Augustine’s 
notion of wisdom and its distinction from science, his interest in cer- 
titude and its character; his notion of truth and its connection with 
happiness; and his attitude toward the sceptism of the Academies and 
even toward sceptism in general. We find here an appreciation of sense 
knowledge and examples of true judgments that are later more fully 
developed in the De Libero Arbitrio yet essentially unchanged. Some 
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of these points are indicated in the notes. In fact the notes, rich in 
detail, belie the rather unimportant character assigned the dialogue in 
the introduction. 

The translator also discusses in the introduction the setting and the 
date of the dialogues and gives an interesting biographical sketch of 
the speakers found in this dialogue. He further discusses the source of 
the dialogue as Cicero’s Academica and goes on to explain how Augus- 
tine saw this position connected with the new and the old Academy. 
Besides this, the translator discusses the importance Augustine at- 
tached “to the Neo-Platonism as compared with Christianity” in 386; 
and “ who was or were the Neo-Platonist [s] whose writings admittedly 
played a striking part in his conversion.” Lastly, the historicity of the 
dialogues of Cassiciacum is debated. In connection with these questions 
O’Meara succinctly handles the various opinions in the literature that 
argues these questions. ’ 

Any translation of the work is a task. To make the argument in- 
teresting and clear in the technique of the dialogue was an under- 
taking that even Augustine did not find too easy. To make a readable 
translation of this stylized form has difficulties added to those inherent 
in the original. The translator has done well. He aids the reader by 
carefully marking the change of speakers or the conversation by 
punctuation. What the translation gains by this labor it loses in 
advantage to the Kavanaugh translation in not having the Latin text 
given with it. The notes, however, are very full and useful for further 
study. 


EvizaBetH G. SALMON. 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York. . 


La Pensée Religieuse d’Avicenne. By Louis Gardet. Paris: J. Vrin, 
1951. Pp. 235, with index. 


Published as Volume XLI in the series, Etudes de Philosophie 
Médiévale, this work has appeared in time for the millenial celebration 
of Avicenna’s birth. Avicenna (or Ibn Sina) was born in the year 370 
of the hegira, and, as the author points out, the year 1951-1952 of the - 
Christian era corresponds to the year 1370 of the hegira. But unlike 
many of the current Avicenna-memorial writings, this book was not 
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written primarily as an occasional work. It represents the result of 
many years of study of Islamic and, especially, Avicennian thought. 

The book does not attempt to give a complete exposition of Avi- 
cenna’s philosophy. As its title suggests, it investigates those aspects 
of Avicenna’s thought that have a religious content or at least a re- 
ligious implication. Gardet says that he will try to answer a question 
that Gilson has proposed in The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy: “ Can 
Avicenna’s philosophy be called a ‘Mohammedan philosophy’? And if 
so, in what sense?” To find the answer the author has consulted 
principally the Arabic text of Avicenna’s works, including not only 
the Shifa’ and the Najat, but also some of the smaller treatises which 
have never appeared in Latin translation. This procedure has the 
advantage of giving the historian of Christian philosophy a more com- 
plete picture of the real Ibn Sina tham he could find in his study of 
mediaeval Latin writings. 

Gardet considers, in particular, Avicenna’s notion of philosophy, his 
explanation of the world in terms of the relations between Necessary 
Being and possible being, his position on the problem of the divine 
knowledge of the singular and on the resurrection of the body, his 
notion of prophecy, and the relation of Avicennian mysticism to 
Avicennian philosophy. After a careful analysis of these topics, he 
concludes that Avicenna is neither an adversary of Islam nor its 
apologist. He was a faylasif, a Moslem thinker who was deeply 
influenced by the Greek philosophical systems. While affirming an 
agreement with the Koran, Avicenna nevertheless at times diverged 
from its obvious and basic meaning. Can his philosophy then be called 
a “ Mohammedan philosophy ”? Not in the sense in which the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas Aquinas is called a “ Christian philosophy.” But 
it can be called a “ Mohammedan philosophy ” in the sense that it would 
not have been what it is without Islam. Its manifestation of a mutual 
impact of the data of the Koran and of the Greek philosophic tradition 
is, Gardet shows, a leading characteristic of Avicenna’s originality. 

Of the many interesting discussions which the book contains, a few 
might be singled out for special mention. The Avicennian theory of 
emanation is thoroughly treated and some of its complexity is ex- 
plained. Those who may have wondered with Averroes why Avicenna 
introduced a soul between each separated intelligence and the celestial 
body to which it gives rise, will find an answer here. They will see 
that the souls of the spheres are not a needless complication, but that 
in the Avicennian scheme they play an essential part in accounting for 
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the motion of the body of each sphere and even in explaining God’s 
knowledge of singulars. Gardet speaks, too, of the metaphysical signifi- 
eance of the whole theory of emanation. He notes that it combines 
a contingency in the order of essence with a determinism in the order 
of existence. He shows that Avicenna’s system can be rightly described 
as an existential monism which is saved from pantheism only by a 
dualism in the order of essence. 

The last half of the book diseusses the problem of the continuity 
and coherence of Avicenna’s thought. Some writers have said that 
Avicenna’s teaching on prophecy and on mysticism represents an 
extrinsic appendage to the main body of his philosophical system. But 
Gardet establishes that these topics are rather the natural philosophical 
complement of a theory of knowledge in which a separated Agent In- 
tellect infuses intelligible forms into individual possible intellects. 
Neither mysticism nor prophecy belongs to the supernatural order in 
this view. Prophetic illumination is a purely natural phenomenon; it 
is the inevitable result, in a world ruled by necessity, of certain rare 
physical and psychological conditions. It suggests that mystical knowl- 
edge, too, is a natural phenomenon: a logical continuation of our 
natural way of knowing. In ordinary knowledge we receive from the 
Agent Intellect the universal forms of sensible things; in mystical 
knowledge we receive the pure forms of separated substances. The 
difference between the two kinds of knowledge therefore occurs in the 
nature of the intelligible species received; but the way of knowing—the 
infusion of species from a separated substance—is the same for both 
ordinary and mystical knowledge. In Gardet’s analysis the continuity 
and coherence of the whole Avicennian system become apparent. 

The reader might wish for a more complete exposition of Avicenna’s 
views on such subjects as the problem of evil and man’s freedom of 
choice, but the author had to set limits to his study. Within these limits 
he has given his readers a good insight into the main lines of Avicenna’s 
philosophy. His work will especially help the student of mediaeval 
Christian philosophy to understand both the attractiveness and the 
hidden dangers that Avicenna’s system held for Christian thinkers. 

Gardet has expressed in his foreword the hope that he may have 
furnished new elements of study and reflection for western medievalists, 
In his analysis of the religious aspects of Avicenna’s thought, he has 
achieved this objective. 


Beatrice H. ZEepuer. 
Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art. With a Critical Text 
and Translation of the Poetics. By S. H. Butcher. With a 
Prefatory Essay, Aristotelian Literary Criticism. By John 
Gassner. New York: Dover Publications, 1951. Pp. lxxvi + 
421. $4.50. 


This is a reproduction, apparently by photo-offset, of Butcher’s 
classic work on the Poetics, the fourth edition of 1907, in the slightly 
revised reprint of 1911. John Gassner has added a prefatory essay of 
thirty-five pages. One can only be grateful for the publication. New 
copies of Butcher will continue to be in steady demand until someone 
has synthesized in an even more ambitious English edition Butcher’s 
eapacious theoretical effort and the revisions of the text worked out 
by continental scholars in more recent years. One may readily sub- 
scribe to Gassner’s claim (p. xlv) that Butcher’s book “along with 
Ingram Bywater’s Aristotle on the Art of Poetry,” is still “the most 
reliable introduction to the Poetics available in English.” The revisions 
of the text derived from the Arabic version and MS. Riccardianus 46 
and evolved through the editions of Margoliouth (1911), Rostagni 
(1927), and Gudeman (1934) are not as a matter of fact important 
enough to have worked any substantial damage to the theoretical part 
of Butcher’s labor. (Allan H. Gilbert’s English translation from the 
text of Gudeman may be consulted in Gilbert’s Literary Criticism, 
Plato to Dryden, New York, 1940). The most promising emendation 
affects a few words in Chapter XVI concerning the fifth form of 
“recognition,” from false inference. But this passage remains, de- 
spite the explicatory efforts of the continental scholars, largely a puzzle, 
and the American Professor Lane Cooper has perhaps succeeded in 
making better sense by staying with the traditional text of MS. 
Parisinus 1741 (Aristotelian Papers, 1939, pp. 26-28). At the same 
time it occurs to me to say that the new preface to Butcher would 
appear with more grace had Gassner not written as if under an interdict 
from mentioning any of this recent textual history, or for that matter 
any of the considerable commentaries of the continental scholars. This 
is the more true as Gassner has been at some pains to bring his essay 
up to date with The Death of a Salesman and Philosophy in a New Key. 

This prefatory essay has the advantage of being written by a man 
so well versed in the history of drama and dramatic theory that all 
the right topics have apparently been on the tip of his tongue. But 
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a counterpart of this readiness appears in a certain perfunctoriness 
and distractedness of expository manner in the throwing out of prob- 
lems and gesturing toward the main plausible solutions. The argument 
too often, for instance, collapses into a series of rhetorical or nearly 
rhetorical questions. “ Does ‘ imitation’ necessarily exclude self-expres- 
sion or, for that matter, even symbolization?” (p. 1) “ What could 
O’Neill, for example, have considered more important, action or inner 
stress, in Strange Interlude?” (p. li) One may be more or less ready 
to forgive this weariness of style on considering the strong inhibition 
of spontaneity which must have gripped a veteran teacher of drama 
and author of a world survey (Masters of the Drama, 1940) when 
called on to produce a brief new statement summarizing the whole 
significance of Aristotle’s Poetics and Butcher’s commentary. 

In the next to last paragraph of the essay the style is suddenly 
galvanized into a more urgent argument, from which let me quote with 
admiration the following sentence: 


Provided we do not really turn tragic art or, any form of art into an 
ersatz religion and believe that the substitute can actually take the place 
of the genuine article; provided, too, that we refrain from slighting the 
plain but serviceable humanism of good untragic drama, we serve Ari- 
stotelian humanism well with this stress on tragic ennoblement. 


If I were to venture a critique of the august Butcher himself or suggest 
what a modern preface ought to undertake, I should say that the main 
fault of Butcher is an excessive idealism, a solemn inflation, an ameli- 
oration of several main features of Aristotle’s theory. It may be that 
Butcher is too much inclined to give us what we wish or perhaps even 
in some instances what makes the best theory, rather than what Aristotle 
actually meant (sublimation of emotions, for instance, rather than 
Aristotle’s more earthy purgation). At the same time, Butcher often 
fails to clarify and may actually tend here and there to disguise a 
certain element of tautology latent in Aristotle’s theory (as it perhaps 
necessarily is in all aesthetic theory—though less troublesome if more 
clearly confronted). One of the most pressing questions raised by 
Aristotle’s Poetics is this: How nearly is the tragic “ ideal ” susceptible 
of being translated into a moral ideal? Butcher pulls out of this rather 
too easily with the sentence: “ The ‘ better’ and the ‘ ought to be’ are 
not to be taken in the moral, but in the aesthetic sense” (p. 151). A 
speculative re-introduction to Aristotle and Butcher might achieve some 
degree of astringency, avoiding both flagrant tautology and the escape 
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from that via the avenue of moral inflation, by dwelling somewhat on 
the preservative tension of “wit,” or more broadly of metaphoric 
creation, as this principle may be inspected in Greek drama and is 
glanced at by Aristotle’s theory. Such an essay would surely have much 
to say about the forms of irony that lurk about the structural locus of 
the peripeteia. And it would be at least concerned to inquire about 
the kind of comparison that might be drawn between the tragic 
hamartia and the less often noticed comic hamartia (Agamemnon and 
Pyrgopolynices). It would ask questions about the profound, though 
not solemnly simple, complementary relation between the tragic and 
the comic which is actually central to literary history and is at least 
hinted in the fragmentary Poetics. 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Diario. By Séren Kierkegaard. Translated into Italian by Cornelio 
Fabro, C. P.S. Brescia: Marcelliana, 1948-1951. Vols. I-III. 
Pp. clxxxii -+- 1640. Lire, 6500. 


I comment here only upon the last two volumes, since the first was 
reviewed in this journal in January 1949. 

But I desire to register my opinion that the Introduction to the 
first volume is an admirable exposition of S. K.’s essential thought. 
The short Avvertenza which introduces the last volume clinches this 
by the declaration that throughout his development Kierkegaard was 
consistently true to the principles which he adopted at the beginning— 
even up to the end when he astonished all who knew him by attacking 
the Established Church. 

Many Catholic scholars have contributed to the interpretation of 
Kierkegaard, several of them being Italians; but it is remarkable that 
we owe almost exclusively to Catholics our translations of the Journals. 
Alexander Dru translated into English a large volume of selections, 
Theodor Haecker produced two small volumes in German, but Father 
Cornelio Fabro, professor of metaphysics in the Propaganda Fidei, 
has now completed three big volumes in Italian, three times as much 
as we possess in English. In my opinion this is all that need be 
translated from the Journal. 

But Fabro has done more than this: he did not shrink from the 
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prodigious task of making an index of the whole Journal, which 
oceupies 114 pages at the end of the last volume. This is invaluable to 
students, even if they know hardly any Italian, for nothing of the sort 
has been essayed before, though Niels Thulstrup, the indefatigable 
secretary of the Kierkegaard Society of Denmark, has bravely under- 
taken to make a more complete index. However, for the present the 
Italians are better off than the Danes, for no selections from the Journal 
have been published in Denmark, and without an index it is very 
difficult to handle the 20 volumes of the Papirer. 

Father Fabro has established in Italy an admirable pattern for the 
interpretation of S. K. which writers who follow him there will hardly 
venture to disregard. Would that it might serve to temper here the 
eccentricities of American interpreters. 

Not many of Kierkegaard’s works are available in Italian. In my 
opinion Father Fabro has done well to initiate the serious work of 
translation with the Journal, although that is not the way we began 
in English. The Journal is not equivocal, as the pseudonymous works 
are. 


WaLTer Lowriz. 
Princeton University, 


Princeton, New Jersey. 


Aristotle: The Nicomachean Ethics. By H. H. Joachim, edited 
by D. A. Rees. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. 
viii +- 304, with Greek and English indexes. $5.00. 


Kantian Ethics. By A. E. Teale. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xii + 328, with index. $4.25. 


These two books eloquently testify to the power that antiquity’s 
preeminent philosopher and the most original of the moderns continue 
to have to evoke distinguished and devoted scholarship. In every way 
they are worthy of the illustrious imprint of the Oxford University 
Press. 

Joachim’s commentary represents the cumulative and much revised 
work of the late Wykeham professor of logic in the University of 
Oxford. His lectures, delivered while he was a fellow of Merton 
College, between 1902 and 1917, furnish the basis of this new and 
exhaustive study. It should be weleomed eagerly and with gratitude 
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both to its author and its capable editor. For it is due to the meticulous 
labor of Dr. D. A. Rees, lecturer in philosophy, at the University 
College of North Wales, that Professor Joachim’s commentary has 
been given permanent form. Rees, however, has done much more than 
merely salvage and edit Joachim’s material, valuable as that is. His own 
contribution far exceeds his modest claims. 

When Joachim produced his lectures, apparently he did not accept 
the Eudemian Ethics as authentic. He mentions it occasionally, but 
there is no attempt at a full correlation of it with the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Rees has painstakingly supplied this important apparatus. 
Moreover, he has included other references to Aristotle and has tried 
to bring the book up to date with citations of more recent authors and 
publications. The English text follows Ross. But the editor makes 
liberal use of the original Greek, which should prove most helpful to 
competent readers and in no way repulse those without the language. 
For, in addition to useful footnotes and a Greek index, really a glossary 
of basic terms, the English equivalents are either explicitly given or 
skillfully worked into the text. 

The net result of Joachim’s and editor Rees’s work is not a re- 
interpretation of Aristotle that is likely to prove revolutionary. But 
it is none the less a publication which must be put down as indis- 
pensable for a large segment of readers concerned with philosophy and 
ethics. Especially for those who incline to identify Aristotle too closely 
with his Christian champion, Thomas Aquinas, it utters a strong ~ 
warning. For in the text as well as in the illuminating introduction, 
dealing with Aristotle’s conception of philosophy and ethics, although 
the author acknowledges the genius of the Stagirite, he underscores 
his limitations in no uncertain terms. 

As brilliant a thinker as Aristotle was for his time, his ethical theory 
seriously fails to provide the philosophically complete background 
men need today to know in truth what the good life is and in fact 
to live it. The author stresses his conviction that in general Aristotle 
was too much concerned in his ethics with action and in particular 
tied up the human “best life” too narrowly with its realization in 
the Greek city-state. Significantly enough, the conclusion of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is an introduction to the Politics. 

Aristotle’s concentration upon man as a citizen and ethics as valuable 
chiefly for what it can do to guide and improve life, was not shared 
by Kant. He was much more concerned with searching out the scien- 
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tific and ultimate basis or source of the moral obligation itself. While 
he lived, the sage of Kénigsberg (now Kaliningrad) raised a gaggle of 
controversies, which a hundred and fifty years of intense criticism have 
not quieted. Indeed they have failed to bring agreement not only about 
the worth of his ethical doctrine but even about what his doctrine 
truly was. 

Teale, professor of moral and political philosophy, at the University 
College of North Staffordshire, is among the latest to enter the debate. 
His purpose, in spite of the book’s title, is not to give a detailed study 
of Kant’s moral theory as it is generally thought of and of which 
the author takes a dim view. Rather, explains Teale, the title indi- 
cates an ethical inquiry “after the Kantian manner, taking his thesis, 
not as a kind of ‘ Aunt Sally,’ nor as a peg on which to hang my own, 
but ... as a ‘model, not for imitation, but for following.’” The book 
is intended primarily for those who are required to read the Funda- 
mental Principles as part of their work for a degree. So, to a great 
extent, the work follows its thesis as closely as possible. 

Of course, this suggests the interesting question of what direction 
Kant’s moral theory would have taken had he persevered with what 
Teale holds was his earlier and never totally abandoned concept of the 
supreme principle of morality. To answer it, he appeals especially to 
Kant’s Religion Within the Bounds of Reason Alone. For he thinks 
that it is in this work that Kant deals for the first time with the 
problem of evil, and lays bare the cause of his failure to provide 
the metaphysics of morals as he had promised. 

The author’s first point is that Kant was originally interested in the 
Christian doctrine of perfection but lost sight of it in his preoceupa- 
tion with the moral law, Teale knows that this may sound strange to 
some readers. But even if they remain not quite convinced, they will 
have to admit that he argues convincingly. He invokes Kant’s early 
writings, to show that in those days he “ achieved a view of the supreme 
principle of morality vastly different from, and much more plausible 
than, that canvassed in his better known works.” 

Next he shows that the doctrine foreshadowed in the Fundamental 
Principles and in the Critique of Practical Reason is “ thoroughly 
ambiguous” on vital items, including that touchstone of Kantian 
thought, the categorical imperative. Kant’s definition of it: “Never 
to act otherwise than so that I could also will that my maxim should 
become a universal law,” the author thinks should be amplified not so 
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much by Kant’s later amendments but by linking it with man’s obli- 
gation to holiness. “ For we have Kant’s own word .. . that this formula 
is but a ‘rule of judgement’ which is not to be mistaken for the moral 
principle, but is to be regarded merely as a ‘type of the estimation of 
maxims on moral principles’. . .” 

To explain why Kant made the essence of moral goodness conform 
with this “rule of judgement,” Teale draws upon both Kant’s Meta- 
physic of Morals and the Critique of Judgment. In the latter he finds 
the pivotal concept, viz. that of “conformity to law without law.” 
This I think is the author’s most striking contention. He traces it to 
a Fragment that reveals how Kant in his so-called pre-critical days 
had sensed a connection between aesthetic, moral and epistemological 
judgment in that each is “ regular” without being determined by any 
rule external to itself. As the love of God cannot be induced, but only 
educed, so it is with true morality. It cannot be inculcated, but only 
elicited. 

Professor Teale’s work recalls P. A. Schlipp’s Kant’s Pre-Critical 
Ethics (Chicago, 1938), from which, however, he dissents. He does 
not agree with Schlipp, that Kant reintroduced a substantive principle 
in his counsel of perfection and the primary formal ground of out. 
gation, viz., Do the most perfect deed you can. 

It may well be that Kant had in mind nothing short of a doctrine 
of perfection, and the Christian doctrine of perfection at that. But in 
spite of thé author’s able attempt to de-emphasize the central character 
of the categorical imperative and to develop a Kantian ethic conform- 
ing to an a priori “law without law,” and even granting the validity 
of Teale’s position, the inherent weakness of Kant’s system seems to 
remain. As lofty as his intentions were and as justified as his rebellion 
was against reversing the order of the first and second commandments, 
Kant nevertheless succeeded in leaving an inheritance of subjectivism 
and voluntarism as blighting to morality (and religion) as the scepti- 
cism, relativism and empiricism from which he struggled heroically 


to rescue it. 
JOSEPH B. McALLISTER 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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Nature, Mind, and Death. By C. J. Ducasse. La Salle, Ill.: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 1951. Pp. xi + 514. $4.50. 


In this the eighth series of the Paul Carus Lectures (1949), Pro- 
fessor Ducasse of Brown University seeks for the ultimate answer to 
the question of the body-mind relation, and the implications of that 
relation for the survival of the human mind after the death of the body. 
His conclusions, found in Part IV of this work (Chapters 18-21), are 
based on empirical analyses of substance, causality, telism, determin- 
ism, freedom (Part II: Chapters 7-11), and of nature, matter and 
mind (Part III: Chapters 12-17). Part I (Chapters 1-6) contains an 
outline of Ducasse’s concept of a philosophical method, also a dis- 
cussion of the subject matter and the problems proper to philosophy. 

Ducasse readily admits that his problems are metaphysical, but he 
denies the claims of his fellow thinkers that “all its [metaphysics’] 
problems are pseudo-problems,” or that “any of those [problems] 
which are genuine are humanly insoluble” (p. 4). However, he warns 
his readers that the reputation of metaphysics is hardly enhanced by 
the beliefs of “ contemporary protagonists of! its importance who have 
persuaded themselves that the metaphysical views of Aristotle or of 
St. Thomas, represent, not as in fact they do, precarious speculations, 
but principles established firmly enough to be now employed, without 
further questioning, as shapers of our educational and other social 
policies” (pp. 3-4). Finally, Ducasse believes that the problems of 
metaphysics are “as soluble as those of the natural sciences and even 
more important ” (p. 5), but—Ducasse is very emphatic at this point— 
their solution hinges on a more accurate formulation of the problems 
themselves and upon the use of a methodology “ purged of the glaring 
defects which have so often rendered it barren and have brought 
philosophy discredit” (p. 5). 

The cautious reader will take note of Ducasse’s concept of “ sur- 
vival.” To affirm a belief in survival of the mind after death is not 
to commit oneself necessarily to the acceptance of the idea of “im- 
mortality.” Few persons, he writes, give much thought to “ survival 
forever,” and, since the assurance of survival “for some substantial 
period” has as much psychological value as “survival forever,” Du- 
easse restricts his discussion of survival to “the possibility that the 
human mind survives the death of its body for.some time whether 
finite or not” (p. 445). Moreover, he claims that the notion of sur- 
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vival has no necessary connection with the existence or non-existence 
of God; in fact, “The after-death world, if there is one, is just 
another region of the universe” (p. 449). 

What conclusions does Ducasse reach? There does seem to be 
“strong prima facie evidence that in some instances something sur- 
vives ”—Ducasse here leans heavily on the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research—but the fact of paranormal mental functions, 
i.e., telepathy, clairvoyance, retrocognition, “so complicate the inter- 
pretation of the facts ... that . .. nothing both definite and well 
evidenced can yet be concluded concerning the actual, as distinguished 
from the theoretical, possibility of partial survival” (p. 483). As for 
the theoretical possibility of survival after death, Ducasse holds that 
the evidence found in Parts II and III of his Carus Lecture shows no 
logical necessity “that a mind should cease to exist when its body 
dies” (p. 464). His enlarged perspective of the world of reality— 
“when one conceives oneself essentially as mind rather than as body ” 
—makes it clear “that some forms of consciousness may exist inde- 
pendently of connection with animal or human bodies” (p. 464). 

If, writes Ducasse, the classical treatments of the ontological problem 
of the mind-body relation and of the implications of this problem for 
survival have been inconclusive, this has been due in large measure “ to 
the looseness of the terms in which that problem has generally been 
formulated and discussed” (p. 423). Professor Ducasse believes that 
the theoretical problems of philosophy are “ essentially semantical ” 
(p. 51), and, therefore, that the removal of semantical obscurity means 
an automatic solution of those problems. Unfortunately philosophy, 
which is now “at a stage of its potential development corresponding 
perhaps only to that of physics at the time of Galileo” (p. 57), posses- 
ses a much smaller number of “value-terms” than do the natural 
sciences of our day. Nevertheless, semantical analysis does have extra- 
linguistic import in the form of a “ probable knowledge” which tran- 
scends “ guesses, dogmas, or inadequately grounded opinions” (p. 7). 
Extralinguistic import, continues Ducasse, is born of a parallelism be- 
tween “standard ” statements of “ defining-by-sample ” through induc- 
tive processes and the real properties of extra-linguistic entities. The 
readers of Nature, Mind, and Death will heartily approve of Ducasse’s 
reminder that this parallelism “cannot be assumed but has to be 
ascertained ” (p. 59). 

The mind-body problem, thinks Ducasse, finds no adequate solution 
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in the idealists’ and the materialists’ “reductionism” which is a 
“logical monstrosity” (p. 84) arising out of an unwarranted identi- 
fication of “ontological position” with “ ontological hypothesis.” Our 
author’s “ontological hypothesis” concerning “mind” and “ matter” 
is based on two distinct modes of observation, namely, introspection 
and external observation (p. 235). These two types of experience show 
that “mind” and “nature” (matter) are two essentially different but 
to a certain extent connected realms of fact. 

How does Ducasse define the “ mental,” the “ physical,’ and how 
does he conceive their relationship? He thinks that the issues brought 
to the fore in any discussion of the “ physical” are best focussed in 
terms of the contemporary analysis of the status of “sensa” and of 
their relation to “sensation.” In opposition to G. E. Moore, whose 
historically famous paper “ The Refutation of Idealism” supposedly 
sounded the death-knell of all forms of idealism, Ducasse maintains that 
in certain types of sense experience it is true to assert that “ esse is 
percipi” (p. 249); however, this admission “will not constitute an 
argument for idealism, for I believe that there is another class of cases 
(sense experiences) concerning which it is false that “esse is percipi” 
(p. 249). “ Blue,” “ bitter,” “sweet,” writes Ducasse, “ are names not 
of objects of experience nor of species of objects of experience, but 
of species of experience itself ” (p. 259). To sense “ blue” is to sense 
bluely, and for that reason, continues Ducasse, the terms “ mental ” 
and “psychical” are rightly defined in reference to the following 
criterion: “if something being experienced is connate with the experi- 
encing of it, then it is a mental primitive” (p. 293). So much forthe 
“content” of consciousness according to Ducasse. 

There is another type of experience, says Ducasse, experience of 
“ objects,” that type of experience bearing on things, events, “ whose 
existence, common sense tells us, is independent of whether or not they 
are being experienced” (p. 306). Now the question presents itself: 
whether and in what manner “objective facts are connected in some 
way with sensibles ” (p. 307). To perceive an event in nature and thus 
to attain to knowledge of the “ physical,” answers Professor Ducasse, 
“is to interpret a sensation as effect of a nonintuited event, which we 
denominate ‘ physical’” (p. 354). But, what assurance has the knower 
of the existence of “ nonintuited events”? That “is a corollary of the 
fact, whether known a priori or postulated, that every event and there- 
fore every sensation has a cause, i. e., is the effect of some other event; 
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and of the fact that no proximate cause for our sensations is to be 
found among our other intuitions” (p. 354). Our author assures his 
readers that in this process of attaining to knowledge of the “ physical ” 
the mind of the knower merely “ construes” reality, it does not con- 
struct the “ physical object.” The majority of Ducasse’s readers would 
much prefer to learn from him just how the human mind, as the pro- 
fessor views it, can actually attain to, actually discover extramental 
reality through an appeal to the principle of causality whose validity 
has not as yet been established. 

Ducasse holds that his analysis of the terms “ mental ” or “ physical ” 
and “ psychical ” found in Chapters 13-14—this reviewer would include 
Chapter 15—is “ basic for the argument of the whole work” (p. vii). 
Granted solely for the sake of argument the truth of his contentions 
that Hume’s statistical analysis of causality must give way to Ducasse’s 
inductively established relationship between cause and effect; granted 
also Ducasse’s affirmation that substance and mind as substance should 
be defined in terms of function, we ask: what assurance has Professor 
Ducasse, other than that of faith or that of a postulated exigency 
inherent in his inferential realism, that there are actually things, events, 
causes, substances, minds, bodies, which are something more than 
“mental constructs ”? 

We do not believe that Ducasse’s analyses, found in Parts ITI and III 
of his Nature, Mind, and Death, give adequate evidence for the theo- 
retical possibility of the survival of mind after death. We agree with 
the professor that any and every philosophical analysis must rest upon 
adequate data as a point of departure; Ducasse’s analysis is without 
adequate data. It has been stated before—but the truth will bear 
repetition—for common-sense philosophers there is no such thing as an 
initial datum in the form of “ pure awareness”; unless the human 
mind is initially conscious of the given as something-other-than-itself, 
philosophical analysis is nothing more than fiction. Moreover, why do 
professed realists such as Ducasse, commit the egregious error of 
accepting the idealist formulation of the problem of reality? The so- 
called problem of “ reality versus appearance” is a pseudo-problem, 
and wrestling with such a problem is much ado about nothing. 

Limitations of space preclude any detailed discussion of Ducasse’s 
analyses of causality, of substance, of mind. Our study of Nature, 
Mind, and Death has again brought home the truth of a recent state- 
ment made by Etienne Gilson, namely, that the reverses suffered by 
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metaphysics have their roots in the fact that philosophers have at- 
tempted to substitute for reality—the proper subject of their reflection 
—one or other aspect of the real which falls within the purview of the 


natural sciences. 
Mauacuy R. Suttivayn, O. S. B. 


St. Benedict’s College, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


Ideas and Men: The Story of Western Thought. By Crane 
Brinton. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1950. Pp. ix + 587, 
with index. $6.00. 


Crane Brinton’s latest book has enjoyed considerable popularity and 
has been reviewed rather thoroughly from the standpoints of general 
history and theology. Here, we may consider it under one special 
aspect: its relation to the history of philosophy. Brinton insists quite 
firmly that his work is not a professional history of philosophy but 
falls rather within the category of intellectual history or the history 
of ideas. It is not interested in philosophical problems as such but 


rather in the nexus between certain philosophical ideas and the masses 
of ordinary men, among whom these ideas have worked as leaven. He 
ealls these historically significant ideas the answers to the Big Ques- 
tions. These Big Questions are mainly cosmological and ethical: what 
is the meaning of the universe around us, and how should men act in 
order to lead the good life? Either Brinton does not think that meta- 
physical positions entail great social consequences or else he does not 
believe that the connection can be traced with any certainty. 

In dealing with these cosmological and ethical issues, the author is 
confronted with a number of philosophical problems, which he handles 
in an informal way. He takes “idea” to mean “almost any coherent 
example of the workings of the human mind expressed in words.” 
Apart from a few involuntary responses, this broad definition is 
capacious enough to include all human mental activities that can be 
brought to verbal expression. The stress upon words is not dictated by 
any special philosophical theory but simply reflects the historian’s 
respect for, and ultimate dependence upon, human deeds as enshrined 
in written records. The next step is to sort out the various kinds of 
ideas, in so far as they constitute the body of our knowledge. A general 
distinction is drawn between cumulative and non-cumulative knowledge, 
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As explained by Brinton, this distinction may be compared somewhat 
remotely with that drawn by Marcel and Maritain between problem and 
mystery. The natural sciences are cumulative, in that they build up 
gradually but steadily, are based upon ideas expressive of facts that 
can be measured and tested, and lead to wide-spread agreement among 
men. The non-cumulative disciplines—art, literature and philosophy— 
do not exhibit the same steady progress, are not capable of being 
tested in empirical ways, and do not generate the same general assent 
even from informed people. This does not mean that the latter col- 
lections of ideas are useless but that their method and content are 
different from those of the mathematical and physical sciences. 

This contrast is not established very firmly. For it turns out that 
non-cumulative knowledge is a relatively slow sort of cumulative knowl- 
edge. The distinction is one of degree rather than of kind, one between 
a slower and a more rapid pace of accumulation. Furthermore, there 
is held out the possibility that, whereas the human disciplines have 
been hitherto non-cumulative or only slowly cumulative, we may some 
day gain sufficient control over our human environment to assure their 
inclusion in the class of cumulative knowledge. Even the methodological 
criterion is not a hard-and-fast one. Brinton states that some of the 
methods used by the (as yet) non-cumulative study of history to decide 
on the reliability of evidence are of a cumulative or scientific nature. 
For the present, however, the gap between the descriptive and the 
normative approaches is taken as an index of the distinction between 
the cumulative or scientific approach and the non-cumulative or human- 
istic approach. Yet one goal of intellectual history is to teach us to 
regard the gap between fact and value as a relation that can, in prin- 
ciple, be overcome, rather than as an essential disjunction. The contrasts 
between the various stocks of ideas are present but not insuperable. 

Having discussed ideas and the types of knowledge, Brinton then 
appropriates William James’s overworked distinction between tender- 
minded and tough-minded thinkers. This provides him with a handy 
pair of pegs for classifying philosophers. Thus Plato is tenderized, 
Democritus hardened, and Aristotle pinioned between the two processes 
of intellectual dietetics. No very illuminating results are obtained by 
systematic application of this rule-of-thumb. It becomes purely equi- 
vocal in actual use for the entire span of history. Aquinas, Kant and 
Hegel are classified together and somewhat ridiculously called tender- 
minded thinkers—mainly because they differ from materialism, whether 
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of the sensualistic or the dialectical variety. This principle of division 
is almost wholly uninformative concerning the positive content of 
doctrines and would be better left for informal psychological essays. 
It cannot stand the burden of a full-scale systematic employment in 
history. 

Brinton seems to forestall criticism by frequent remarks that his 
methods and focus differ from those of the historian of philosophy. 
There is certainly a legitimate, if still vaguely staked out, place for 
the history of ideas as a study of the interrelations between technical 
philosophy and the currents of common life. But in fact, not much 
light is thrown by this book on the relations between great philosophical 
systems and the other forces in history. The author is more successful 
in deseribing minor philosophical figures, such as Rousseau and the 
leaders of the Enlightenment, than in capturing the spirit and influ- 
ence of the major philosophers. The trouble seems to be that no effort 
was made to consult accurate, advanced, recent accounts of the leading 
philosophical systems. Otherwise, the meaning of Plato’s theory of 
Ideas or of Kant’s distinction between understanding and reason might 
have been stated correctly and seen in historical perspective. Of the 
many general secondary studies mentioned in the bibliographical essay, 
there is a notable lack of reliable works in the history of philosophy. 
Jaeger for ancient, H. O. Taylor for medieval, and Durant and Héffding 
for modern philosophy, are the main authorities. In quoting from a 
St. Thomas or a Hegel, Brinton manages to choose not only a text 
that would appear to the philosopher as “a somewhat unfair speci- 
men,” but actually a text that by no means illustrates the major point 
of influence upon great masses of men. To regale the reader with St. 
Thomas on the state of children’s bodies in the Garden of Eden or 
with Hegel on the dialectical character of diamonds and metals—and 
with no other texts—is to place these thinkers in a freakish and 
unfocussed light, even from the standpoint of the history of ideas. A 
thousand opportunities are lost in this book to capture the genuine 
interactions between philosophy and civilization. 

From this criticism, it should not be concluded either that the book 
fails of its purpose in other areas or that the history of ideas should 
be abandoned by the philosopher. On the contrary, there are many wise 
and witty comments and general observations, together with an in- 
teresting set of inductive conclusions. Brinton ventures these four final 
propositions about non-cumulative knowledge in the West: it affirms 
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that the universe is organized under some sort of natural law; it up- 
holds the dignity of man and his special place in nature; it seeks to 
realize mainly the Greek Golden Mean in conduct; nevertheless, the 
Western pluralistic tradition also harbors other-worldly tendencies and 
manic drives toward power. As for the history of ideas or intellectual 
history, it is a very young and vigorous discipline with an ambitious 
program, which can be carried out only through the cooperative labor 
of scholars in many fields. The role of philosophy in civilization can 
never be determined apart from scrupulous study of the philosophers 
themselves. This imposes a double obligation: upon the general his- 
torian of ideas to be as accurate about Descartes as about the rise of 
nationalism, and upon the historian of philosophy to come out of his 
vacuum and open up prospects from the technical systems to their 
roots and consequences in the entire cultural complexus. 


JAMES COLLINS. 
St. Louis University, 


Saint Louis, Missouri. 
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Classic American Philosophers. Edited by Max H. Fisch and 
Others. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. Pp. 
x + 493, with index. $4.75. 


Fisch considers the classical period in American philosophy to date 
from just after the civil war to just before the second world war. 
To represent this period, he has selected passages from Peirce, James, 
Royce, Santayana, Dewey, and Whitehead. Collaborators of Fisch 
supply rather copious introductions to the various philosophers, and 
there is an appendix of suggested readings for each of the seven men. 
This book will recommend itself very strongly as supplemental reading 
for courses in American philosophy or even as a basic textbook for 
such courses. 


Essays in Physics. By Herbert L. Samuel. With a Letter from Dr. 
Albert Einstein. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1952. Pp. 
x + 178, with index. $3.00. 

This book will be of special interest to Aristotelian philosophers 
of nature. Samuel reduces matter to the two-fold division of active 
and quiescent energy, and though nominally opposed to scholasticism 
(pp. 40, 47), his work for the most part reads like a study in form 
and matter. There is an Aristotelian solution to such questions as 
falling bodies, the vacuum, and the objectivity of knowledge. Written 
by a man who makes no claim to be Aristotelian and nowhere shows a 
thorough knowledge of Aristotle’s works, this book is nevertheless 
Aristotelian in its broad dimensions and will be read with profit by all 
those who believe that the peripatetic general ‘principles of nature are 
still viable and valid. 


St. Thomas Aquinas. Philosophical Texts. Selected and Trans- 
lated with Notes by Thomas Gilby. New York: Oxford, 
University Press, 1952. Pp. xxii +- 405, with index. $3.00. 

This valuable book would make an excellent text for introductions 
to philosophy and for discussion groups, apart from its utility as 
general reading for the non-professional. There are 1124 short ex- 
cerpts, arranged in twenty chapters ranging from “ Science and Wis- 
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dom” to “Community and Society.” The translations are free but 
faithful enough for most purposes. Fr. Gilby’s renderings are inspired 
by the Introduction to Contra Errores Graecorum, “ The translator’s 
task is to keep the meaning while changing the turn of speech. A word- 
for-word version is unsuitable when putting Latin into the vulgar 
tongue.” For beginning philosophers, this book may serve as a better 
introduction to St. Thomas than usual methods. There is a brief but 
clear introductory chapter on the life and work of St. Thomas and a 
useful 11-page index of topics. 


Manuscripts and Translations 


The following news-items of translation projects have been received: 


1. The first volume of a three-volume translation of St. Thomas’ 
De Veritate has been published by Henry Regnery. The translator is 
Fr. R. W. Mulligan, S.J. The other two volumes will appear by next 
spring. 

2. Dr. John P. Rowan has translated St. Thomas’ Commentary on 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 

3. The faculty of West Baden College, directing The Library of Living 
Catholic Thought (Regnery) which includes the De Veritate transla- 
tion, are also sponsoring a series of Readings in Philosophy and 
Theology which is lithoprinted and privately published. Future projects 
in this series include Suarez, Commentaria ac Disputationes in Tertiam 
Partem D. Thomae, Disputations I, V, VI, on the Dignity and Vir- 
ginity of the Mother of God, translated by Richard J. O’Brien, S. J.; 
Cajetan, De Nominum Analogia et De Conceptu Entis, translated by 
Albert J. Smith, S.J.; and Peter Hoenen, S.J., “On the Essence of 
Physical Bodies,” from his Cosmologia, translated by David Hassel, S. J. 

4. Rev. Charles J. Lavery, C.S.B., St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
has translated St. Thomas’ Commentary on Aristotle’s Politics, Bks. 

6. Rev. S. Youree Watson, S.J., of Spring Hill College, is trans- 
lating, with the assistance of colleagues, the out-of-print French classic, 
La métaphysique des causes d’aprés S. Thomas et Albert le Grand by 
Théodore de Regnon. 
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Baumer, Franklin Le Van. Main Currents of Western Thought. New 
York: Knopf, 1952. Pp. viii + 699. $5.50. 

Blau, Joseph P. Men and Movements in American Philosophy. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1952. Pp. xi + 401, with index. $4.50. 

Brain, W. Russell. Mind, Perception, and Science. Springfield, IL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1952. Pp. 90, with index. $2.50. 

Buytendijk, F. J. J. Phénoménologie de la rencontre. Texte francaise 
de Jean Knapp. Paris: Deselée de Brouwer, 1952. Pp. 59. No 
price listed. 

Collins, James. The Existentialists: A Critical View. Chicago: Reg- 
nery, 1952. Pp. xi + 268, with index. $4.50. 

Copleston, Frederick C. Medieval Philosophy. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1952. Pp. 194, with index. $2.75. 

Clark, Joseph T., S.J. Conventional Logic and Modern Logic. A 
Prelude to Transition. With a preface by W. V. Quine. Vol. 
III. Philosophical Studies of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association. Washington: The American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, and Woodstock, Md.: Woodstock 
College Press, 1952. Pp. 209, with indices. $2.00. 

de la Taille, M., S.J. The Hypostatic Union and Created Actuation by 
Uncreated Act. West Baden Springs, Ind.: West Baden College, 
1952. Pp. 76. $0.95. 

Dransfeld, Gerhard. Die Schépfung. Meisenheim am Glan: Weltkultur- 
verlag Anton Hain, 1952. Pp. 51. DM 4. 30. 

Donlan, Thomas C., O. P., Theology and Education. Dubuque: William 
C. Brown, 1952. Pp. viii + 134. $3.00. 

Frenay, Adolph Dominic, O.P. The Spirituality of the Mass. St. 
Louis: B. Herder, 1952. Pp. x + 296. $4.00. 

Du Vair, Guillaume. The Moral Philosophie of the Stoicks. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers University Press, 1951. Pp. ix + 134, with index. 
$3.50. 

Freeman, Eugene, and Appel, David. The Great Ideas of Plato. New 
York: Lantern Press, 1952. Pp. 219. $3.00. 

Fuchs, Oswald, O.F.M. The Psychology of Habit According to Wil- 
liam of Ockham. St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: The Franciscan Insti- 
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tute, and Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts, 1952. Pp. xix + 110, with 
index. No price listed. 

Gamow, George. The Creation of the Universe. New York: Viking, 
1952. Pp. xii + 147. $3.75. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, 0. P. Life Everlasting. St. Louis: Her- 
der, 1952. Pp. x + 274, with index. $4.50. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Reginald, O.P. The Trinity and God the Creator. 
St. Louis: Herder, 1952. Pp. iv + 675, with index. $7.50. 

Geach, Peter, and Black, Max. Translations from the Philosophical 
Writings of Gottlob Frege. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1952. Pp. x + 244. $5.75. 
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